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THE SOCIAL APPEAL. 
BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 
That life go droning on we fain would ask, 
With sunshine on the floor, a cat thereby; 
To stir a lazy wheel our only task; 
And then soft-fingered twilight drawing 
nigh 
To crown the day: 
And sleep were good. 
not be! 
The arrogant insistence of the sea 
Waxeth less urgent to the listening ear 
Than unto our stirred hearts the haunting 
plea 
Of other hearts that wail so we must hear. 


Serenely down to lie 
Thank God, it may 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A new conundrum is now going the 
rounds in equal suffrage circles: ‘Why is 
Admiral Dewey like woman suffrage?” 
The answer is, ‘Because he comes before 
he is expected.”’ 








=_———_—-— 





The great International Congregational 
Council which met in Boston this week 
was a remarkable gathering. About three 
hundred delegates were present, from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Zealand, China, 
India, Africa, Turkey, Micronesia, Mex- 
ico, Hawaii, and Japan, as well as from 
the United States and Canada, For the 
first time, women were placed on the 
programme. 





It is significant that the three women 
selected out of all Congregationalism, on 
account of their worth and wisdom, to be 
honored by that conservative denomina- 
tion at this great Council, are all of them 
believers in equal suffrage. So is Dr. 
Llewellyn D. Bevan, leader of the Aus- 
tralian delegation, who presided on the 
occasion; and the utterances which sa- 
vored most strongly of equal rights senti- 
ment were warmly applauded by the vast 
audience. 





On the afternoon devoted to addresses 
by the women, in spite of rain Tremont 
Temple was crowded. The large prepor- 
tion of men was noticeable; men were 
standing clustered about every doorway, 
even in the topmost gallery, unable to 
find seats. The speakers were Mrs. 
Isabel Armitage, of England, Professor 





Margaret J. Evans, of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball, formerly of Van in 
Turkey. 





-_--— 


Dr. Bevan said, in his opening address: 


The Congregationalists have, perhaps, 
been more bound by tha ancient ways 
than any of the churches. We have been 
about the last to make use of that tre- 
mendous treasury of spiritual power 
which is in women. For long years we 
have excluded them. Now, we are grad- 
ually putting them in their right place. 


——- wee —— 


Dr. Bevan told an amusing incident, 
illustrating the power of women in the 
Congregational church, even in the days 
when they were supposed to be shut out 
from all voice in church affairs. It took 
place in the old Stepney Meeting-House 
of London, which dates back to the far- 
away non-conformist troubles, and still 
has in it the hiding-places prepared as 
refuges for pastor and people in time of 
danger. Dr. Bevan said: 


About the beginning of this century, a 
church meeting was held by the eleven 
male members to choose a pastor, The 
women of the congregation clustered 
about the door. When their fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and those who were 
to be their husbands, came out, the wom- 
en asked, ‘‘Whom have you called?”’ ‘Mr, 
So-and-So,’”’ was the reply. The women 
answered: ‘‘We will not have him. Go 
back, and call Mr. So-and-So!’ They 
went back, and called the pastor whom 
the women wanted; and he served the 
church acceptably for fifty years. We 
kept the women outside, only to have 
them rule us. Now weinvite them into 
our councils, 





>_> 


Several prominent men attending the 
Council from Australia and New Zealand 
were interviewed as to the results of equal 
suffrage. Their testimony will be given 
next week. 





The portraits of Professor Evans, Dr. 
Kimball, and Mrs. Armitage, in this 
week’s WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, are repro- 
duced from the Congregationalist. 





The Boston Transcript says: 

Looking for the straws that show 
which way the wind blows in the great 
Congregational gathering, one is glad to 
note among them the growing recognition 
of woman’s work. ‘l'uesday afternoon’s 
session was given over to the considera- 
tion of work by women, three of the 
forty-five speakers being women. A few 
bonnets, too, are to be counted among the 
enrolled delegates, though less than a 
dozen ali told. And itis pertinent to re- 
call in this connection that last year, for 
the first time in its history, the American 
Board elected a woman, wise, competent, 
and devoted, to corporate membership. 
There is in these signs a grain of encour- 
agement for those who are looking with 
good reason to the recognition of woman’s 
great work in the church and her equal 
participation in its deliberations. ‘The 
sort of church intolerance which puts 
women in au inferior position, professedly 
by the will of God, is lingeringly depart- 
ing. . . The barriers that fifty years ago 
divided women into little cliques—church 
against church, sewing society at war 
with neighboring sewing society—have 
been swept away. ‘The barriers that still 
divide women and men from complete 
and equal participation in all the func- 
tions of the ecclesiastical body will share 
the same fate. More and more hearty 
and unanimous helpfulness, irrespective 
of sex, is to be the law of life, whether 
in the church, home, society, or State. 

Commenting on a little breeze of 
disagreement in the Congregational Coun- 
cil, the Transcript reminds the members 
that “something is due from ministers, 
as other men, in support of the standing 
argument against woman suffrage that 
men do not give way to their emotions 
in public meetings.” 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington (Miss Enid 
Stacy), a member of the Fabian Society 
in England, will lecture in the United 
States during the next six weeks on so- 
cial questions, and especially on women’s 
subjects. Her ability as a speaker is 
highly praised by Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. Her address is care M. R. Malt- 
bie, Reform Club, 52 William Street, New 
York City. 





BAZAR NOTES. 

All persons interested in the Bazar to 
be held by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, Dec. 5-9, are re- 
quested to meet at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston, next 
Friday morning, at 10 o'clock, to report 
progress. 

The committee will be glad to receive 
contributions of materials and money. 








A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS NEEDED. 


Professor Margaret J. Evans chose for 
the subject of her address at the great 
International Congregational Council just 
held in Boston, the need of a change of 
emphasis in our religious life. She said: 


I. 


In anold Roman palace hangs a picture 
of two women facing each other. One, 
with jewels in her braided and ringletted 








PRUFESSUOR EVANS. 


hair, with one hand toys with the trans- 
parent veil which floats over her gay gar- 
ments; with the other hand she holds up 
a little flower. She looks out at the 
spectator, and every line of her shapely, 
complacent face says: ‘‘Behold me, and 
the flower which | have plucked.’’ The 
other woman, in a sober, religious garb, 
and with thoughtful face, has one hand 
on the arm of her companion; with the 
other hand, she, as she gazes wistfully 
into futurity, points upward, The picture 
is Da Vinci’s conception of Vanity and 
Modesty. It would indeed be vanity— 
emptiness,—for us a8 women to hold up 
for admiration to-day our little flower. 
Deeds may be trumpet-tongued. In our 
words we would rather emulate Omar's 
lily: ‘*With ten well-developed tongues, 
the lily never speaks.”’ But even Modesty 
gazes into the future, and we, too, ask 
what is before us. 
Il. 

Women constitute a large majority in 
the membership of the Christian church, 
and are by this fact responsible for her 
prosperity. Not only by their numbers 
but by their activity and interest they 
may decide the prevailing tone and at- 
mosphere of the church. After deducting 
much for traditional timidity, for any 
possible lack of independence of opinion, 
for habitual unwillingness on the part of 
women to accept leadership, it must still 
be acknowledged that they cannot evade 
the responsibility of being a decisive 
factor in the condition and work of the 
church, 

Of the aggressive work of the Protes- 
tant churches, Dr. Lyman Whiting col- 
lates for us glad facts: The world’s total 
of missionary societies is three hundred. 
The English and American societies ex- 
pended last year about thirteen million 
dollars. The last roll of missionaries 











DR. KIMBALL. 


numbers eleven thousand six hundred 
and fifty-nine. When this country began, 
in all the world one hundred and seventy 
persons only were in foreign missionary 
service; now twelve thousand, or seventy- 
three fold increase. Dr. Dorchester shows 
that the increase of Christians is nearly 
three times the increase in population. 
The increase has also been three times 
that of the great religions of the world, 
the increase being of Islams thirty-two 
per cent.; of Jews thirty-three per cent.; 
of the Roman Catholics ninety-five per 
cent.; of the Greek church one hundred 
and eighty-three per cent., and the in- 
crease of the Protestant churches two 
hundred and sixty-three per cent. 

Asa denomination of American church- 
es, the blessing of increase has been given 
also. Our missionaries now number five 
hundred and forty-three. Dr. F, E. Clark 
assures us that in the three denominations 
which have welcomed most heartily the 
Christian Endeavor societies, the acces- 
sions on confession of faith during the 
last ten years have more than doubled. 
Another estimates the increase as fifty 
per cent. 

The Christian church, as a whole, is 
doubtless directly or indirectly the real 
inspiration and support of most of the 
philanthropic enterprises of the age. The 





church is, too, the great conservator of 
morality. Beyond dispute the church 
represents also the highest spiritual life, 
as well as the most aggressive enterprises 
for the salvation of the world. Yet neither 
in growth nor in spirituality can the 
church boast of high attainments. 

Looking at the actual situation in the 
churches and their communities, the 
empty pews, the few additions in com- 
parison with the unchurched masses, the 
growing disregard of the Sabbath, the 
non-observance of family prayers, the 
apparent diminution of private devotion, 
the lack of response to sermons, the 
worldliness which eats like a canker inall 
our hearts—every thoughtful Christian 
must be perplexed, if not cast down. 

A recent writer says: ‘It will be con- 
ceded by many that the controlling desire 
of the Christian world to day is not to 
attain to the spiritual life.’ One may 
honestly doubt whether a high degree of 
spiritual life is always or generally the 
result of our present church methods or 
life. An old negro, in reciting Cowper's 
line: 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense,” 
rendered it: 
“Judge not the Lord by feeble saints,” 


to which all may eagerly say ‘““Amen!”’ 
Yet it is evident that the churches, in 
number large enough to be appalling, ex- 
haust their energies in endeavoring to 
secure the spiritual culture of their mem- 
bers. They attempt nothing farther, 
Many of them say in frank Saxon, ‘‘We 
have all we can do, and more too, to sup- 








MRS. AKMITAGE,. 


port ourselves.”’ These churches strug- 
gle pitifully to pay the pastor’s salary 
and the running expenses of the church, 
for the sake of the church. Their highest 
aim is—making no accusation of worldly 
motives—to secure the spiritual edifica- 
tion of those who support them; and they 
fail to secure any high degree of edifica- 
tion, after all the struggle. 

We are told that five-sixths of the mem- 


bers of our churches manifest no practical l 


interest in anything outside of their own 
local churches; that two-thirds even of 
the women of the church take no active 
partin other Christian enterprises; that 
as a denomination we give less than a 
dollar apiece for the salvation of heathen 
nations. It is as evident as disheartening 
that a large proportion of our churches 
are so absorbed in the struggle for ex- 
istence that they have no strength for 
anything else. At the end of the year they 
are where they were at the beginning. 
Even in the lives of the members, they 
can show few results which may be 
counted as actual gain, and they have at- 
tempted nothing else. It suggests the 
Illinois farmers of old days who ‘bought 
land to raise corn to feed stock to sell to 
buy more land to raise more corn to feed 
more stock to sell to buy,” etc. Does the 
empty song repeat itself? Women cannot 
evade responsibility for the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. 


In the ruins of Baalbec lies on the 
ground, almost detached, the largest 
carved statue in the world. Near by, in 


the temple of the Sun, is the empty niche 
destined for it. When will the Christian 
church take her rightful place? 

111. 

The church has three great functions; 
that of sacramental remembrance, of the 
edification of its members and their 
families, and of evangelization. The early 
church emphasized evangelization. 

In that germ of the Christian church, 
the association of Jesus with his disciples, 
it is evident that, although they learned 
daily from the Master, they placed the 
chief emphasis upon evangelization, The 
disciples met to listen to the great 
Preacher, to pray and praise together, 
and, at the Passover, to keep their rite of 
sacramental observance. But there can 
be no doubt that from first to last the 
stress in their associated life was laid 
upon that thought which led Peter and 
James to leave all and follow him: **Come 
ye after me, and I will make you fishers 
of men,”’ and ‘‘Henceforth ye shall take 
alive men.”’ 

The apostolic church emphasized evan- 
gelization. Sacramental remembrance 
was epjoined upon them at the Last 
Supper. The two other functions of the 
church were impressed upon them at the 
Ascension: that of spiritual edification 
in, “Ye shall receive power;” that of 
evangelization in, ‘‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me... unto the uttermost part of 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. W. W. Stevens, of Salem, is a 
vice-president of the Indiana State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mrs. ANNIE L. Dias, State librarian 
of Kansas, has just published a booklet of 
original verse, entitled ‘Little Brown 
Brother.” It breathes warm sympathy 
with the Filipinos. 

Mrs. M. H. Wiiuiams, of Shreveport, 
is president of the Louisiana Chantauqua. 
She is a woman of unusual ability, a 
valued contributor to the Shreveport 
Press, and a teacher by profession. 

Mrs. Maup C, STOCKWELL, president 
12th Ward Section of the Political 
Equality Club of Minneapolis (the ward 
which includes Minnehaha Falls), is de- 
scribed as a model housekeeper and 
mother. She is as good a cook as she is 
a suffragist. Her two winsome daughters 
are being trained to make good citizens. 
Her husband, Senator S. A. Stockwell, 
always votes in the Legislature for woman 
suffrage. 

Miss TARQuINIA L. Voss, of Indianap- 
olis, has been appointed one of the State 
Commissioners from Indiana to the Paris 
Exposition. Miss Voss intends taking an 
apartment in Paris before the opening of 
the Exposition, and as she is a Daughter 
of the Revolution, in which society she 
was State Regent, she expects her home 
to be headquarters for the visiting Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. The Consul-Gen- 
eral to France, General John Gowdy, is 
her cousin, and she has many friends in 
the legations, as she has spent much time 
abroad. She is a daughter of the late 
Judge Voss, of the Indiana Supreme 
Court, and her selection as Commissioner 
by the Governor was received with much 
approval by the public. 

Mrs. LypIA VON FINKELSTEIN Mount- 
FORD, the Palestine delegate to the re- 
cent International Council of Women in 
London, is now in New York. In an 
interview inthe Tribune, she is reported 
as saying: ‘During my visit to Palestine 
last year, I was struck with the awaken- 
ing spirit that seems to have taken hold 
of the women. The different religious 
bodies in the Holy City have free schools 
for those of their own denomination, and 
receive those of other creeds; but as they 
all are proselytizing institutions, they do 
not tend to break down the barriers that 
religious differences have established be- 
tween people of the same race, The 
younger generation, more or less edu- 
cated in these schools, are coming in con- 
tact with the numerous foreigners who 
visit the Holy Land. They chafe under 
the restraint imposed by sectarianism, 
and in order to enjoy the social inter- 
course of which a mistaken religious zeal 
has deprived them, they arein great dan- 
ger of cutting loose from the moral and 
modest restraint so beautiful in young 
womanhood, with the idea that they are 
following French and other fashions. I 
was particularly impressed by the great 
need of a liberal education, and their 
pathetic realization of that need.”’ 

Pror. MARGARET J. EvAns, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Armitage, and Dr. Grace N. Kim- 
ball were the three women among the 
forty-five speakers at the great Interna- 
tional Congregational Council, held in 
Boston this week. Miss Evans is profes- 
sor of English literature and modern lan- 
guages at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. She is also president of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee of the General Federation. Mrs. 
Armitage is the wife of Prof. Elkanah 
Armitage of Leeds, and is prominent in 
Congregational church work in England. 
Dr. Kimball is now assistant physician at 
Vassar College, but is best known for her 
organization of the industrial relief work 
at Van after the Armenian massacres, a 
work that saved thousands from starva- 
tion by the best method—that of helping 
them to help themselves. She had to 
leave Turkey to save her life, and the 
Sultan has forbidden her to return. Mrs. 
Armitage and Professor Evans are both of 
them tall women, of fine presence. Dr. 
Kimball, before the meeting, privately 
expressed the wish that she were not so 
small. ‘How can I come after you two?’” 
she said. ‘‘Never mind,"’ said Professor 
Evans, ‘‘when you get through, we shall 
feel small enough!’ Both Professor 
Evans and Mrs. Armitage were cordially 
greeted, but when little Dr. Kimball came 
forward she received an ovation, the great 
audience rising en masse and giving her 
the Chautauqua salute. 
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HOUSEKEEPING vs. HOMEMAKING. 


One of the best features of the recent 
meeting of the Kansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held at Junction City, 
was a paper on “Housekeeping vs. Home- 
Making,” by Mrs. William Allen White, 
of Emporia. As it will be appreciated by 
every real housekeeper, it is printed here 
in part: 

“In this age of the printing press, 
every trade and profession has its jour- 
nals, which are known as ‘trade papers.’ 
The lawyer bas his law journal, the doctor 
has his medical record, the wagonmaker 
has his spokesman, the dry goods mer- 
chant his bulletin, the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker each has his 
specializing weekly or monthly magazine 
full of new and practical bhiots about his 
business. Of late years scores and scores 
of publications devoted to the profession 
of homemaking and housekeeping have 
arisen in the land, which, instead of being 
edited by successful and practical mem- 
bers of the profession, are conducted by 
bright young men or bachelor maids, and 
the ideas which these journals promul- 
gate, instead of being helpful to the pro- 
fession, only discourage the stupid, con- 
fuse the young, and amuse the experience 
of the craft beyond expression. 

“One can always pick out the pages ip 
these magazines written by men. Such 
pages invariably contain references to a 
‘bright and cheery smile.’ We women 
are told that the true ‘homemaker’—that 
is the man’s pet word —always meets every 
emergency, whether it be unexpected com- 
pany to lunch, or grease on the new parlor 
carpet, with a ‘bright and cheery smile.’ 
That bright and cheery smile is supposed 
not only to ‘light up the whole house- 
hold in his holy presence,’ but to remove 
stains, mend china, polish nickel plate, 
color butter, and split kindling. That 
smile is supposed to furnish the kitchen 
with a full line of cutlery, and puta stock 
of staples in the pantry, and the only 
blessed thing which that writing man 
gives the poor woman to help the smile, 
when the jelly won’t jell and the butter 
won’t come, and the roast burns, and the 
cream sours, and the ice melts, and the 
servants leave, is ‘the gentle benediction 
of a woman’s soothing presence.’ After 
the editor has imposed thus far upon the 
reader’s common sense, he feels justified 
—and he is justified—in writing some- 
thing in this strain: 

The true ‘“homemaker’’ is more than 
the household drudge, who is a slave to 
the tyrannies of dust and imaginary dirt, 
who allows routine to conquer comfort, 
who immolates her family on the altar of 
her monomapia for spotless environment 
and geometrical idea of order. The true 
homemaker is she who by the helpfulness 
of her presence makes each subject of 
her kingdom feel happy in her domain 
and proud to be under her queenship. 

*“‘Oh, we all know the man who wrote 
those lines; his hat is in the living room, 
his coat is in the dining room, bis collar 
encircles the soap dish at the kitchen 
sink, his necktie is invariably lost, his 
meal times come festively between A. M. 
and P. M., intervals made by the caprices 
of his stomach. He is the man who 
writes those beautiful ‘thoughts by Aunt 
Agatha,’ and addresses to young wives. 

“The man who exudes all this elegant 
advice has a sister, apparently. She it 
must be who writes those delightful 
articles which tell her readers how to 
make a twenty-dollar hat from thirty-nine 
cents’ worth of chiffon, seven cents’ worth 
of violets, and the silver buckle from a 
grandfather's old shoe. Any one so un- 
fortunate as to have a_ grandfather 
thoughtless enough to posterity to wear 
cowhide boots and socks rather than silk 
stockings and buckled slippers, is, of 
course, beyond the pale, and must pay the 
price of ancestral folly. 

“The same woman who writes these 
helpful millinery hints has another and 
more soulful mood in which she dis- 
courses thus: ‘No woman should be a 
slave to herice box. A resourceful woman 
finds liberty in her invention. The other 
day company appeared rather unexpect- 
edly and found me with one piece of cold 
fried round steak and a sauce dish of 
stewed rhubarb.’ Need I recite the minu- 
tia of that woman’s prevarication as she 
tells of heaping that saucedish of stewed 
rhubarb with whipped cream, garnishing 
it with candied cherries and setting it 
away in the ice chest? How she made a 
soup from that bit of round steak, a soup 
flavored with an array of condiments that 
would disseminate every grocery store in 
Kansas? How she minced the boiled 
steak after making the soup and after 
mixing the steak with eggs, bread crumbs, 
and much parsley, she turned out a variety 
of croquette which, properly garnished 
with olives and fancy figures cut from 
pickled beets, was something worth 
while? How she served a salad from two 
left-over tomatoes on some crisp young 
lettuce leaves? You know how we can 
all conjure up fresh tomatoes and crisp 
young lettuce from our inner conscious- 





ness, and evolve mayonnaise dressing from 
the depths of necessity when company 
comes; and knowing these things, to re- 
peat the chatter which tells how from the 
piece of beefsteak and saucedish of rhu- 
barb this wonderfully resourceful woman 
served a vine course luncheon on the rare 
bits of old china, an heirloom from her 
grandmother, 

“That story is trite. It is what we all 
do, you know, and there is nothing that a 
Kansas woman with arefractory oven and 
incorrigible coal stove, with only skimmed 
milk and cold potatoes in the house, likes 
to hear so well as the story of the devices 
of the resourceful woman sailing into her 
dining car like kitchen and rising above 
the base impediments of environments, 
Nothing will bring tears of joy to a good 
woman’s eyes 80 quickly as to read these 
pathetic and highly impressionable tales 
of hairbreadth escapes from house-wifely 
ailments, written in the hectic language 
of a poor, ignorant, benighted creature, 
who proves in every stroke of her type- 
writer that she never scaled a fish or 
washed achild in all her idyllic life. 

“The problem of building a home is 
one that cannot be worked with rules; a 
woman's home is the perfection of her 
temperament; it can be nothing more; it 
is nothing less, and the sooner she 
broadens her mind and deepens her heart 
the sooner she will live happily. But if 
she goes around smiling like a Cheshire 
cat and putting in her valuable time try- 
ing to be a benediction while her husband 
and children are worrying through life on 
dried meats and baker’s bread, she will 
find that a little more housekeeping and 
a little less homemaking will improve 
matters materially. To live happily any 
place in a home or out of it, requires a 
constant drain upon one’s common sense, 
and if a young woman taking up her trade 
as a home builder expects to become a 
success by reading the ‘helpful hints to 
young wives’ she is making a mistake, 
She would spend her time better reading 
the advertisements in the back of the 
magazine, finding important but not soul- 
stirring facts about soaps, baking pow- 
ders, linen, silver, stove, and floor polish, 
and canned goods, for these things are 
indeed of the earth earthy, but although 
David Harum says a man’s heart lies close 
to his breeches pockets, there is no deny- 
ing the important fact that an easily ac- 
cessible gateway thereto is found about 
three inches above his collar button. 

‘And it will pay us to think seriously 
on these things, for in the Anglo-Saxon 
home is found the strength of the race. 
The matter of improving these homes is 
no matter for impecunious young editors 
who publish magazines to dazzle servants 
with the lofty manners of the rich and 
great; it is the most serious matter that 
can come up for discussion, and yet all 
the discussion will avail nothing in the 
end, for when a woman enters her thresh- 
old she enters not two by two but one 
by one. 

“The problem is her problem, is hers 
and hers alone. The only thing that will 
help her is the saving grace of sanity, 
blind faith in providence and a determi- 
nation not to take things too seriously. 
But if she goes intu her own home vow- 
ing to be either a homemaker or a house- 
keeper, if she has any theory as to prac- 
tice, any reform of things to accomplish, 
she will find herself a Tomlinson, ‘This 
ha’ ye thought, an’ this ha’ ye read, an’ 
this ha’ ye heard men say.’ So instead of 
entering Paradise, she will be remanded 
back to earth—back to the common sense 
of the race, for the devil will not move 
his gentleman nor waste his good coal on 
the lady with the bright and cheery smile 
that she has learned out of the books.’’ 
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WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Shelby County, Tenn., the county of 
which Memphis is “the court house 
town,’’ has a woman superintendent of 
schools—Mrs. Lyde P. Thomas—and judg- 
ing from reports 1n the Evening Scimitar, 
she is an efficient officer. 

The Sunny South, a leading weekly jour- 
nal of Atlanta, Ga., advocates the employ- 
ment of women for all schoo] positions, 
from State superintendent to teacher. 


Miss Lillian Ostrander, of Kanona, 
N. Y., has been nominated for school 
commissioner on the Democratic ticket. 


Women are active in the management 
of school affairs in the township of West- 
field, N. Y. In 1895 Mrs. Ada Palmer was 
elected to a school office, that of trustee 
of district No. 5. This year’s election 
and appointment shows women holding 
offices in districts Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 8, and 
one in a joint district. Miss Frances M. 
Wratten has been appointed collector in 
Union School District No. 1, and gives 
bonds for $6,000. 

Mrs. Ella Kerr Leech, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools for Arapahoe County, 
Col. (the county in which Denver is 
located), is one of the most generous and 





best beloved women in the State. The 


Denver News says of Mrs. Leech: 


She is continually sending a basket of 
flowers to some sick man, a basket of 
fruit to a poor friend of one of her 
friends, assisting some one to secure em- 
ployment, and endeavoring in every way 
to make life brighter fur the unfortunate 
class of the county. She is indeed a 
charming personage and greatly beloved 
by teachers, especially the younger ones. 
The bunches of flowers which grace her 
desk on the opening day of each teacher's 
examination testifiy somewhat to the 
place she fills in, many hearts. Mrs. 
Leech is particularly friendly to enployes 
of the pres and each year presents the 
members who associate with her some 
costly remembrance. She comes from 
historic stock, and claims to be a Repub- 
lican by birth. She isa great believer in 
equal suffrage, insistent the while that 
women should not abuse their privi- 
leges. Edneationally she is particularly 
bright, as her work in the county super- 
intendent’s office shows. 

The story comes from Missouri thata 
young woman who applied for a position 
as teacher in a school ina certain Chari- 
ton County district received the answer 
that the School Board had decided to 
“higher a mail techer.”’ 

It is safe to conclude that this aspiring 
School Board was composed of men who 
think that women “‘ain’t eddicated enough 
to vote.” F. M. A. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


A WOMAN PRESS REPORTER AHEAD, 

During the week of the return of the 
First California Volunteers, the San Fran- 
cisco dailies entered into strong competi- 
tion. The Call received the first news of 
the approach of the transport Sherman by 
means of wireless telegraphy, and its re- 
porters boarded the vessel despite quaran- 
tine regulations, Other forms of enter- 
prise and of hazardous feats were em- 
ployed by the other dailies, and all news- 
paperdom was aroused to the highest 
pitch. The credit for fairly and squarely 
outdoing all the other journalists in the 
fierce struggle for first place is given by 
Town Talk, a San Francisco literary and 
society weekly, to a talented young wo- 
man. It says: 


The newspaper honors of last week fell 
easily to Mabel Craft, who has been the 
Chronicle's brightest star for the last four 
years. From Wednesday afternoon, when 
the Sherman was sighted, to late Sunday 
morning, when a remarkable night spec- 
tacle was closing Volunteer Week, Miss 
Craft was at the head of the Chronicle's 
corps of writers. From day to day she 
gave a series of pictures of the biggest and 
most thrilling things that ever happened 
in San Francisco; of the arrival of the 
Sherman off the harbor, of the naval pa- 
rade, of the home-coming of the Califor- 
nians and the wild demonstration that 
marked it, and, finally, of the procession 
on Saturday night. For all that is worth 
while in newspaper work, look at the in- 
troductory articles about the soldiers in 
the Chronicle from Thursday to Sunday. 
Miss Craft wrote them all, and the quality 
of them is such as to end all discussion as 
to who is the best all-around newspaper 
writer in San Francisco. The most re- 
markable feature of Miss Craft’s perform- 
ances was her handling of a whole staff of 
reporters. It is something new in jour- 
nalism for a woman to direct. Heretofore 
the feminine journalist has been expected 
to do nothing but write, and she has been 
detailed to report events; but nobody ever 
supposed that she could take charge of a 
corps of reporters, and assign to each 
some particular duty. That is the sort of 
work that requires peculiar executive 
ability and judgment, which come only 
after long and varied experience. A ca- 
pacity for such work qualifies a person for 
the city or managing editorship of a daily. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune says: 

Miss Mabel Craft, of Oakland, has man- 
aged the big stories for the Chronicle, 
with a force of ten men and five artists to 
assist her. She has detailed the men, and 
directed the disposition of the tugs, and 
each morning has written from three to 
five thousand words of introduction— 
} tgs as many as nineteen hours in one 

ay. 

Since she has been a member of the 
Chronicle staff, Miss Craft has contributed 
articles on all sorts of subjects. She has 
visited Hawaii, Mexico, and other places, 
and has written graphic descriptions of 
what she has witnessed. Through the 
energy, enterprise, and ability manifested 
and deveioped in her newspaper work, 
she fairly earned the opportunity to 
achieve her latest and highest distinction. 
A front page picture of Miss Craft in 
Town Talk shows an attractive young wo- 
man, with a fine, thoughtful face, and a 
strong physique. 

The following account of the achieve- 
ment of a woman illustrator is given in 
Harper's Bazar of Sept. 16: 

A splendid example of the energy of 
women journalists is given in the recent 
work of Frances Benjamin Johnston, the 
Washington photographer. Miss John- 
ston has accomplished, recently, almost 
as novel and important a feat of news- 
gathering as the pursuit of a flying col- 
umn. She has gone from Washington to 
Naples for the purpose of photographing 
and interviewing Admiral Dewey, and 
has succeeded in getting a set of portraits 
of the Admiral, as well as an exhaustive 





series of pictures of life abvard his flag- 


ship. It wasin July that Miss Juluston 
had a proposition from the manager of a 
New York newspaper syndicate tv go in 
search of Admiral Dewey with her camera, 
She accepted it, and within 48 bours was 
on her way to Paris. When sbe left 
America, the Admiral's planus were report- 
ed as somewhat unsettled. Arriving on 
the other side, Miss Johnston found no 
reflection of the overwhelming interest in 
the hero which prevails here, and it was 
with difficulty that she got trace of bis 
movements. When she learned that he 
was to be at Naples on a Sunday—the 6th 
of August—she tvok train from Paris, 
and, after 24 hours of steady travelling, 
reached her destination in the evening. 
She went immediately out to the Olympia, 
where she presented herself to the Ad- 
miral, and met a most cordial reception. 
Possibly some measure of it was due to 
the fact that Miss Johnston took with her 
on her journey a letter of introduction 
from Governor Roosevelt, who is one of 
Admiral Dewey's warmest friends, At 
all events, she found the Admiral the 
modest, courteous gentleman who is de 
scribed in terms of admiration by every 
travelling American who has met him by 
chance or design during his homeward 
voyage. She had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing permission to photograph the Admiral 
and every one and everything about the 
ship. At8 o’clock the following morning 
she began her work. From Naples Miss 
Johnston followed the Olympia to Leg- 
horn, where she completed her mission. 
She was able to show the Admiral the ex- 
cellent result of his own appearance be 
fore the camera, and to obtain his approv- 
al of it before she shipped it to America, 
Tt is all a piece of energetic work that 
does credit to men as well asto women. 

Another unique newspaper enterprise 
is The Rampart City Whirlpool, which 
was started by Mrs, Clara E. Wright, of 
San Francisco, in the Klondike last Janu- 
ary. Itis issued once a month, and sells 
at $1 a copy. It is not printed, but is 
typewritten by Mrs. Wright and her 
daughter. It has proved a great success, 
and is well filled with good-paying ‘‘tads.”’ 

Miss Caroline Lockhart, daughter of J. 
C. Lockhart, of Eskridge, Kan., is editor 
of the “Walnuts and Wine” department 
of Lippincott's Magazine, and also has a 
position on the editorial staff of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Miss Eleanor Going Walton is the name 
of a journalist who has made her record 
as a social leader and author, and who is 
now, over the pseudonym “Portia,” edit- 
ing an important department on Every 
Evening, published at Wilmington, Del. 

The semi-weekly Journul of Atlanta, 
Ga., has started a new department called 
“The Country Home.”’ Mrs. William H. 
Felton, one of the most spirited speakers 
and writers among Georgia women, has 
taken charge of this department. Her 
ability was recognized during the World’s 
Fair, when she appointed to represent 
Georgia. She has of late stirred up much 
enthusiasm by her letters and speeches 
on country life and the means for making 
it attractive. 

Newspaper women and those who aspire 
towards newspaper work will find much 
of interest and value in the series of arti- 
cles on “The Making of a Journalist,” 
now running in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. The author, Mr. Julian 
Ralph, writes from the point of view of 
one who has reached the top of his pro- 
fession; who has labored unceasingly in 
the newspaper field for 25 years, and who 
has pursued the elusive thing called 
‘‘news’’ into every corner of the globe. 

F. M. A. 





BRYN MAWR MARRIAGE STATISTICS. 

RicuMonD Hitt, N. Y., SEPT. 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have just seen in your issue of Sept. 9 
astatement purporting to be from Dr. 
Donald, to the effect that of the 234 grad- 
uates from Bryn Mawr College up to and 
including the class of '94, only 32, or 14 
per cent., were married. As a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr of the class of ’92, I know 
from my own personal acquaintance with 
the graduates that these figures are incor- 
rect. Reference to the alumnz record, 
very carefully compiled and published 
every year by the Bryn Mawr Alumnz 
Association, shows that the total number 
of graduates up to and including the class 
of ’94 was 120, the married 32, as Dr. 
Donald had it, but over 26 percent. of the 
whole instead of 14 per cent., as reported 
by Dr. Donald. 

I do not say this with any idea of making 
a point on either side of a discussion on co 
education, or, indeed, to make any point, 
or urge any ‘“‘view’’ at all; but simply in 
the interests of accuracy, which is always 
worth while, but too often neglected. 
Your paper is so convenient and generally 
excellent a repository of news about wom- 
en, that I am always sorry to see in it even 
one inaccuracy to make one suspect the 
presence of others. May I call your at- 


tention to the necessity of being very crit- 
ical in admitting items about colleges and 
college women from irresponsible sources? 
It may be because I am somewhat more 
familiar with this line of news than some 
others that gives me the impression, but 
it seems to me that there is no topic on 





a 
which mistakes are so frequent and 80 
large as on that of the dvings and Sayings 
of college women. 

In closing, let me thank you for you, 
very kind notices of our Association anq 
its publications, If Il can at any time by 
of assistance to you in the matter of College 
news, I shail be very happy to do what 
can. Very sincerely yours, 

KaTE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, 
Sec.-Treas, Assn. Colleyiute Alumne, 





THE REAL REASON. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger contains 
an editorial leader on the repurt that wom. 
en are gradually to be eliminated from the 
government departments at Washington, 
it justly claims that the reasuns given jy 
support of that action are inadequate, and 
that women have “given entire satisfac. 
tion to the multitudes of shrewd, exacting 
business men who have employed them, 
and profited by their equal or superior 
labor.”” The Public Ledyer says further: 


To-day, all over this, and over every 
other civilized country, women are amply 
proving their equality tu men in many 
new fields of work, and when it is de. 
clared by the Washiugton authorities that 
in the departments of the Federal Goverp. 
ment there is no labur which women can 
do as well as men, the declaration jg 
is likely to be received by the intelligent 
minds of the country as being conspicu. 
ously inexact, and that as an explanation 
or excuse for removing women from the 
Federal civil service it is inadequate, in. 
sincere, and absurd. 

The American people are not such fools 
as to be misled by the statements of ped- 
dling politicians that in all the vast range 
and variety of emplo) ments in the Fed. 
eral service there is no room for the labor 
of women, no places in which they can 
with intelligently directed industry and 
integrity earn their living; that they are 
in all government places so incompetent 
as to renderit necessary to turn them into 
the street, and put men in their positions, 

This purpose to rid the government 
service of women seems to be but part 
and parcel of, a supplement to, the recent 
letting down of the civil service bars, of 
that step backward which made thon. 
sands of offices that had been held under 
the civil service rules as public trusts 
the mere loot of the political spoilsmen. 

There is one cause for dispensing with 
the labor of women in the departments of 
the Federal Government and substituting 
that of men for it which has not been 
given by the authors of the scheme; it is 
that women have no votes—that men 
have. That is the obvious reason, and 
the only consistent one. Corrupt politics 
seems to have alone inspired the new pol- 
icy, and an indignant public sentiment 
should prevent its consummation by the 
corrupt politicians, intinenced to do this 
great wrong by corrupt politics. 





WOMEN AND MONEY. 

The relation of women to money mat- 
ters is a subject with many sides. One 
side is presented through the many pa- 
thetic replies to the question of an East- 
ern paper, ‘‘Do wives require pin money?” 
These replies show that there is still much 
truth in the old joke about the husband 
who asks: ‘‘What did you do with the 
25 cents I gave you last week?’’ For- 
tunately, some wives report happier con- 
ditions. 

Commenting on this phase of the subject 
the Atlanta Sunny South says: 

It is surprising that men can beso short- 
sighted as not to make satisfactory finan- 
cial arrangements with their wives. Not 
to do so is deliberately to seek unhappi- 
ness. It is safe to say that financial in- 
justice to wives wrecks more marriages 
than all other causes combined. It is the 
primary source of immeasurable misery 
and uncounted divorces. 

Discussion along another line kas been 
aroused by an article in the Popular 
Science Monthly in regard to the alleged 
ignorance of women in money matters. 
The author asserts that the business edu- 
cation of the daughters of America has 
been grievously neglected, and he urges 
the importance of a thorough course of 
instruction, with respect to the functions 
of checks and drafts, and the proper use 
of money in general. 

“Tt might be well if women were more 
generally acquainted with business meth- 
ods and the handling of property,” re- 
marks the Philadelphia Bulletin. ‘‘But as 
a sex, they assuredly need no tuition from 
masculinity in the art of getting full 
value for their money. The average 
American woman appreciates the worth 
of a dollar more keenly and calculates its 
purchasing power more closely than the 
typical man. It is not for men, but for 
women, that the ‘special sales’ and ‘bar- 
gain-counter offerings’ are displayed. 
Where a man, if he wants a shirt, a hat, or 
a pair of shoes, goes to the most convenient 
place and gets the article without expen- 
diture of time or thought, most women 
are resolute to make their purchases 
where their dollars go farthest, even 
though they have to spend much time and 
undergo considerable inconvenience in 
order to reach them.” 

Yet another side to the question is 
presented in an article in Demorest’s 
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a 
Magazine on “The Business Woman,” 
from which we quote the following: 


“Tbe old joke about a woman's being 
unable to teil which end of a check to 
indorse,”’ said a Texas banker recently, 
«does not hold water out in my country 
avy more. There we have woman tellers 
and woman cashiers and even one or two 
women presidents, Last summer I at- 
tended a convention of which all the 
officials in the banks of several Western 
States were members, and I was surorised 
to see the number of women present in an 
official capacity; and there is this to say; 
j never knew of any dishonesty or dis- 
creditable use of depositors’ money in a 
pank in which a woman held a position of 
authority. Honesty is the first and fore- 
most requisite of a banking officer. Other 
things being equal, a woman is more 
likely to possess it than a map. There- 
fore, if she can equal him in the otber 
qualifications, she ought at least to hold 
ber own in competition with him for posi- 
tions or for business.”’ 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY WOMEN'S MEDI 
CAL COLLEGE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., SEPT. 23, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The spring of 1900 will mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and the Alumne are looking forward toa 
fitting celebration of this epoch in the 
education of women in medicine. 

An interesting feature will be the pres- 
entation, at the next Annual Commence- 
ment, of the portrait of the late Dr. Ann 
Preston, a member of the first graduating 
class, and, subsequently, one of thecollege 
faculty and the first woman dean. She 
was also the leading spiritin founding the 
Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Since many of Dr. Preston's old friends 
are unknown to the present officers of the 
Alumnae Association, we take this method 
of informing them of our desire to raise a 
sufficient sum of money to secure the ser- 
vices of an artist who can reproduce on 
canvas One whose memory is held in such 
reverent esteem. Contributions, which 
will be duly acknowledged, may be sent 
to Dr. Clara Marshall, 1712 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 

ELIZABETH L. Peck, M. D., 
Secretary Executive Board. 
SELF-SUPPURTING WOMEN, 

The quick intuition and the keenness of 
perception of women in the past, notwith- 
standing their ignorance, have often won 
for them a commanding, if indirect, influ- 
ence over public affairs—an influence, by 
the way, by the legitimate and dignified 
use of which both society and women 
themselves must be benefited. Higher 
education held out to all is rapidly raising 
the entire level of womanhood, and with 
it has come a higher conception of its dig- 
nity. The women of wealth who intelli- 
gently attend to their own affairs are be- 
coming numerous, while few of those less 
favored are satisfied with the alternative 
formerly placed before them of resigna- 
tion to poverty or dependence upon the 
bounty of others. The class of self-re- 
specting and self-supporting women, 
married and single, is growing at a rapid 
pace. They not only hold an important 
place in the modern world of art and lit- 
erature, but, as teachers, book-keepers, 
clerks, secretaries, stenographers, and 
operators, they are finding their way into 
every business establishment.—Sara Y. 
Stevenson, in Lippincott's. 
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NEW BOOKS BY HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO. 





Miss Caroline Hazard, President of 
Wellesley College, brings out, through 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘The Narra- 
gansett Friends’ Meeting in the Eight- 
eenth Century,’’ another of her careful 
monographs resulting from researches 
into the history of her native State. 

“The Martyrs’ Idyl, and Shorter Poems” 
is announced by Houghton, Mifllin & Co. 
from Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. The 
leading poem, dramatic in form, narrates 
the death of the Christian saints, Didymus 
and Theodosia, who perished in the Dio- 
cletian persecution. 

In **Betty Leicester's Christmas” Miss 
Jewett continues the history of a young 
girl whom she introduced to the public 
some time ago. The Christmas is passed 
in England, and the unfamiliar sights and 
sounds of the English Christmas-tide are 
Woven into a charming story. 
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PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BUOKS. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons announce the fol- 
lowing new books written by women in 
1899: 

“Rupeit, Prince Palatine.’ By Eva 
Scott. With portraits. Rupert of the 
Rhine was a man whose personality was 
striking, whose career was full of excit- 
ing adventure, and for whose biography 
a2 immense amount of material is avail- 
able. The present work sketches his 
character and career. 

‘*More Colonial Homesteads and Their 





Stories.” Illustrated. Also, ‘Literary 
Hearthstones.”’ Studies of the Home Life 
of Writers and Thinkers. By Marion 
Harland, 

“Browning. Poet and Man, A Survey.” 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary, author of 
“Tennyson; His Homes, His Friends, and 
His Works.’’ With cover design by 
Margaret Armstrong. 

“Roland and Frithjof:’ Roland the 
great Paladin of Charlemagne’s court, 


Frithjof the Viking of Norway. By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
“Sleepy-time Stories.” By Maud B. 


Booth (Mrs. Ballington Booth.) With a 
preface by Chauncey M. Depew. Illus- 
trated by Maud Humphrey. 


“Lyrics from the West.’’ By Elva Irene 
McMillan. 


ORIGIN OF BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 








When I last visited the continent of 
Europe | tracked the American doughnut 
to the lair from which it sprang upon our 
new born nation to fasten its dire dyspep- 
tic clutch upon our people. That lair is 
Holland. There the doughnut lurks on 
every hand, and, though it is not as seduc- 
tive to the taste as we have learned to 
make it, the appearance of the creature is 
precisely the same. In FranceI have had 
a share in the discovery of another of our 
products which the world at large credits 
us with having invented for our own pres- 
ent discomfiture and our eventual destruc- 
tion: I refer tothe buckwheat cake. It is 
a Breton device, Chateaubriand may have 
owed the scintillations of his luminous 
genius to this peculiar fare; E. Renan for- 
tified his physique with this food during 
his exhaustive researches; Du Guesclin, 
the doughtiest fighting man of France 
in her most powerful days, strengthened 
his nerves and muscles on this fare, and, 
think of it, Jacques Cartier, when he 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, may easily 
have been the first mortal to eat the 
buckwheat cake upon our continent, All 
these men were Breton born and buck- 
wheat raised, 

I say I had a share in hounding this 
form of griddle cake to its parent nest. 
The truth is that H. J. W. Dam, the play- 
wright and journalist, really discovered 
it. I was by his side when he did so, but 
not possessing his alertness at the mo- 
ment, the honor of both making and an- 
nouncing the remarkable discovery fell to 
him. 

“‘Great heavens!’’ Dam exclaimed, as if 
he had seen his grandam’s ghost. ‘‘Those 
are buckwheat cakes!” 

Whether the violence of excess of his 
language was due to the magnitude of his 
discovery or to the size of the cakes the 
reader must determine for himself, but 
this he cannot do until he learns that 
each cake was eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, or more than four times the size of 
the largest cake our American caterers 
have ever ventured to offer to confiding 
customers, But these Breton cakes were 
the genuine thing in looks, color, fiber, 
and in taste. I know, for I took a morsel 
off the edge of one and it was genuine.— 
—Julian Ralph, in Brooklyn Eagle. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

One Briton in every five has an account 
in the postal savings bank. 

Maarten Maartens calls his new book of 
fiction ‘Some Women I have Known.” 

As an expression of their sympathy 
with Captain Dreyfus, the people of 
Wichita, Kan., have selected Miss Sadie 
Joseph, a Jewish girl, for queen of the 
street carnival to be held there next 
month. 

Since 1500 the Catholic Church has 
canonized 96 saints and beatified 320 other 
persons. Of the 416 only 58 were women; 
76 in all were Italians, 66 Spaniards, 37 
Portuguese, 14 French, 13 Dutch, 5 Bel- 
gians, 2 Poles, and 4 Germans, 

“The Peace Crusade” wisely assumes 
that the argument of ‘war is hell” will 
not carry much weight among legislators, 
not even on the floors of the United States 
Senate, but perbaps the argument that 
“war is bankruptcy” will. The army and 
navy cost every man, woman, and child in 
England six dollars a year; in France five 
dollars a year; in Germany three dollars; 
and in the United States the cost of the 
army and navy bas increased from $79,- 
000,000 per annum in 1870 to $130,000,000 
in 1899. The business man is to be reck- 
oned with if the moralists are to be 
silenced.—Chicago Unity. 


The Burlington (Iowa) Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion received a communication from 
a committee of Cambridge, Mass., 
women, headed by Mrs. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, inclosing a petition 
to the President of the United States 
for signatures protesting against the war 
of conquest into which the country has 
been plunged in the Philippine Islands, 
approving the resolutions of the Anti- 
Imperialist League, demanding the imme- 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrb Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, reqnires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








diate suspension of the war, and urging 
the President to obey the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. The Bur- 
lington society immediately adopted res- 
olutions laying the petition on the table, 
as ‘‘unworthy our attention and contrary 
to our principles of loyalty and fidelity to 
our country’s honor,” condemning the 
action of the Anti-Imperialist League as 
treasonable and inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the United States and of the Phil- 
ippines. The petition is ordered returned 
with emphatic disapproval. 

Juliette Dodu is the only woman who 
has been awarded the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor in addition to the military med- 
al. In 1870 Juliette Dodu was a tele- 
graphic clerk at Pithiviers, and on the 
Germans taking possession of that place 
during the Franco-German War a message 
was given to her tosend to Prince Charles 
Frederick, Realizing that this meant dis- 
aster to a portion of the French Army, 
she tore up the message instead of send- 
ing it, and for this act was condemned to 
be shot. However, when the Prince ar- 
rived, she was released and complimented 
on her courage, for her daring act had 
saved a whole French Army Corps. 


— -_—--— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





IN SAMPLER TIMES. 





ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, 





Little Matilda Mary Jane, 
My great-great aunt was she; 
Her sampler hangs upon the wall, 
Of queer embroidery. 
She didn’t spell her sampler words 
As I at school am taught, 
They sound, oh, very different 
Aud don't look as they ought ;— 
“Alle daye doth toyle Ye busie Bee, 
Andi like Him wil iver B.” 


A wreath of roses green and blue 
Grow ‘round these queer-spelled words, 
And two red things with purple spots, 
(I think they’re meant for birds). 
A funny little willow-tree 
Droops down on either side; 
I never saw a tree like that 
With leaves so long and wide. 


And down below a mournful cow, 
With legs of blue and red, 
Looks at a strange, fat, three-legged sheep 
With bristles on its head. 
[ wonder when [ see those birds 
And that queer sheep and vow 
If little girls, like other things, 
Were different from now? 


It seems to me it must be so, 
Or else how could it be 
That little Aunt Matilda Jane 
Who seems quite young, like me,- 
Her picture ’s in the library 
Hung high upon the wall,— 
Should be, they say, my great-great aunt, 
When oh, she looks so small” 


-_—--— 


THE BLIND SPARROW. 





BY ELLEN A. LUTZ, 





There was a commotion in the apple- 
tree, where the sparrows had congregated 
in great numbers and with more than 
usual demonstrations of interest in the 
first flight of a young sparrow family. 
They seemed greatly excited, uttering 
strange notes of wonder or fear, as if 
something was out of the regular order. 

Ruby forsook her play in the arbor to 
watch them, leaving her dolls to the 
mercy of Fido, who seems to think they 
are some new class of vermin, and shakes 
them viciously. 

One of the young birds was standing on 
the edge of the nest, timidly fluttering its 
wings, while the others urged it to flight, 
both by precept and by example. When 
the poor thing finally ventured to use its 
wings, it fell down fluttering to the 
ground. 

Ruby picked it up tenderly, and, trying 
to soothe its distress, she discovered that 
it had no eyes. The head was otherwise 


perfect, but, where the eyes should have 
been, it was curiously smooth, with no 
signs of even embryotic orbs of vision. 
Here was a strange freak of nature, a 
curiosity, to be sure; but such a sad fate 
for the poor little sparrow to be blind! 





What chance could a blind bird have to 
make its way in the world? 

Ruby placed it carefully in a basket, 
where the old birds brought food to it for 
several days, until it had gained strength 
and courage to try its wings in an upward 
flight. 

Then there was a curious school of 
methods in our back yard. All the spar- 
row colony seemed interested in the blind 
bird, and evinced considerable wit or wis- 
dom in their plans for teaching it how to 
reach the tree where so many of them 
made their home. 

Relays of sparrows were perched upon 
a bush, the fence, the tree, all making 
plaintive calls, which the blind bird an- 
swered. After many efforts, it succeeded 
in reaching the first group of its friends, 
who received it with great demonstra- 
tions of delight. Success brought cour- 
age, and in a few hours it had reached the 
tree, guided by the calls of its comrades. 

The blind bird is full grown now, but 
dependent upon the neighborly offices of 
its friends, who fly down with it every 
day into the grass under the apple-tree, 
and the afflicted bird waits patiently, 
while they feed it with the crumbs which 
we leave there, and a few bugs and worms 
by way of relish. 

Ruby is very much interested in watch- 
ing the group of sparrows, which she 
calls ‘The Friendly Association,” and 
wonders if they will continue their kindly 
ministrations during the coming winter.— 
Our Animal Friends. 





tor 


HUMOROUS. 


Life never seems so dear to a man as 
when he pays his bill at a seaside hotel. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“D’you know why the English dude is 
not wanted in America?”’ 

*“No,”’ 

‘*Because the Yankee dude’ll do.”’ 


“Isu’t it taking a long time for you 
people to prove Captain Dreyfus guilty?”’ 

‘*Ma foi! We have not come tothat yet. 
We have first to prove that our witnesses 
are not guilty.” 

‘*Are youin favor of municipal owner- 
ship?’’ asked the earnest citizen. ‘Such 
questions,” replied the political boss, 
wearily, ‘tare a sheer waste of time. It 
all depends, of course, on who the owner 
is going to be.”’— Washington Star. 


“Can't the Democrats of this town get 
together?” inquired the political exhorter 
in Kentucky. “Get together!’ answered 
the man with court plaster on his ear. 
“Why, it takes eleven Deputy Sheriffs to 
keep ’em apart!’— Washington Star. 


He—l1 see they are discussing the ques- 
tion in England, ‘Shall women smoke?” 

She—lf they don’t want to get into 
trouble they’d better change it to ‘*Will 
women smoke?” 


A Neighbor—When did your parrot get 
to using such awful language? 

Mrs. Bilkins—It was hanging in the 
room the other day where my husband 
was shaving himself.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal, 

‘The best way to tickle a man’s van- 
ity,”’ says the Manayunk Philosopher, ‘is 
to tell him he hasu’t any.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 

Census Supervisor — You must have 
taken the enumeration of the people in 
that Indian settlement very carelessly. 
There are certainly many more of them 
than you have returned, 

Census Taker—Sure. I counted two 
halt breeds as only one Injun. 


“You tallow-faced slob!’ snarled the 
bad boy of the neighborhood, ‘‘For two 
cents I’d break yer tace!”’ 

“] shall go and consult the lexicon in 
reference to that word ‘slob,’’’ responded 
the other, a little boy from Boston, wrath- 
ful but self-possessed, ‘and if it has an 
opprobrious signification [ will return 
and chastise you.” 


A judge charged a jury the other day 
as follows: “If you believe what the 
counsel for the plaintiff has told you, your 
verdict will be fur the plaintiff; but if, on 
the other hand, you believe what the de- 
fendant’s counsel has told you, you will 
give your verdict for the defendant. But 
if you are like me, and don't believe what 
either of them said, I don’t know what 
you will do.” Having full confidence in 
the court, the jury disagreed. 


**T have just been reading the honorable 
works of one of your most famous female 
English poets,’ said the educated Jap- 
anese, “and I cannot understand her 
exceeding popularity. I refer to the 
Mother Goose. There is one of her poems 
of celebrity in which she acquaints us of 
twenty-four blackbirds that sang after 
they had been beforehand baked into a 
pie. The Mother Goosel regard and con- 
sider as one of the greatest liars of the 
English-speaking antiquity.” 





“YOU MAY BEND THE SAPLING, BUT NOT 
THE TREE.” 

When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated it is often difficult to cure it. 
That is the reason why it is best to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease first 
shows itself—in pimples, headaches, indi- 
gestion, or other troubles which tell of 
poor blood, weak stomach, or disordered 
liver or kidneys. This great medicine 
regulates the whole system. It never dis- 
appoints, 

Hoop's Pitts are the favorite family 
cathartic. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FAELTEN PIANO-FORTE: 
a SCHOOL, 
3) Carl Faelten, Director. 


Tuition, $30 to $180 per 
year. 2to7 Lessons a Week. 
eachers’ Course $45 per year. : 
Send for New Prospectus, 


162 Boylston St., Boston, | 













CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _<__emm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. See. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and Gg begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 58 
Webster Street, West Newton. 


TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzs 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 3.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Stop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passengez 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 
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CALIFORNIA 





CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


oni <ome 


STONE BLACKWELL 





ALICE 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th s singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D, 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 


"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


30 3 


THE WOMAN'S JOORNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


30, 1899. 





—— 





The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 30, 1899. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTRATION MEETING. 

A parlor meeting in the interest of the 
Boston public schools will be held at the 
residence of Mrs Dorcas H. Lyman, 38 New- 
ton St., Faneuil (Brighton, Ward 25), on 
Monday evening, October 2, at 7.45 o’clock. 
Allare invited. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mr. 
Hi. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, 
and others will speak. There will be music 
and light refreshments. 





AN ENDLESS CHAIN OF WOMEN VOTERS. 

In 22 States women now are able to 
make themselves voters for school com- 
mittees; but women have not exercised 
their legal right in large numbers except 
when some special issue is at stake. 

This is primarily due to the limited 
character of the franchise accorded, and 
to the want of any distinct and definite 
issue upon which to arouse interest and 
enlist effort. It may be that with women, 
as with men, the only way of making 
them take a general interest will be to ex- 
tend their franchise to the whole circle of 
public questions. Certain it is that in 
each of the four States where women have 
the full suffrage, they habitually vote 
more generally even than the men do, 
And it is equally certain that in every city 
where the school elections have been held 
separately from those of other municipal 
officers, it has been found impossible to 
get any considerable number of male vot- 
ers to go to the polls. 

In Boston, however, the independent 
women voters have, for ten years past, 
been a power, polling from 18,000 to 6,000 
votes each year. The beneficial result of 
the women’s vote in Boston has been such 
as to prove that if only this vote could be 
enlarged, most valuable improvement 
would follow. 

How, then, can the number of women 
be enlarged? 

Only by making women realize the need 
of improvement in the quality of the 
School Committee, and the importance of 
taking a hand in choosing it. This will 
require a series of meetings and circulars 
appealing to women to register and vote. 
Without a genuine interest first aroused 
in the affairs of the schools, and a belief in 
the need of women’s coéperation, nothing 
can be done. And this intelligent inter- 
est having been aroused, some method of 
extending it must be devised. 

An application of the principle of ‘the 
endless chain’ might prove practicable. 
Suppose, for instance, that in every town 
and ward of acity five women would agree 
to register as voters, and then each find 
five other women to do likewise. That 
would make 25. Suppose that each of 
these 25 would find five more; that would 
make 125. Suppose each of these 125 
would find five more; that would make 
625. Suppose each of these 625 would 
find five more; that would make 3,125. 

This is more easily said than done. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, the greatest diffi- 
culty would be in the earlier stages; for, 
the current once fairly started, interest 
would grow as the circle widened. John 
Jacob Astor used to say that he had 
found it harder to earn his first thousand 
dollars than the following million. A 
small snowball set rolling becomes rapidly 
larger. A small fire of a few sticks is 
slow to kindle; but, once under headway, 
it becomes a great conflagration. 

Let the friends of school suffrage in 
Boston, and not only in Boston but in 
every community where school suffrage 
for women exists, try to start an endless 
chain of women voters by getting five 
women to begin the combination. By so 
doing, the requisite momentum may be 
attained. If the mothers of the 78,000 
children who were organized in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston last week could only 
be made to vote, the result would be of 
inestimable value to the schools, and 
would soon cause an extension of the 
women’s right to the choice of all muni- 
cipal officers. 

Let every woman who reads this article 
try to start an endless chain of women 
voters, I, B. B. 


-_—-- 


BATES FOR LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

The contest between Speaker Bates and 
Col, Guild for the nomination as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts, came 
to a vote at the caucuses held this week, 
and the indications are that Mr. Bates 
has a large majority of the delegates. 
Either candidate would make an honest 
and honorable Lieutenant-Governor, but 
the victory of Mr. Bates is a cause of 
satisfaction, on account both of his larger 
civic experience and of his broader views 
on the question of equal rights for 
women. It is especially gratifying in 
view of the fact that the following circu- 





lar was sept to every liquor-seller in the 
State: 


SPEAK TO YOUR FRIENDS AND DESTROY 


THIS, 
Mr. Bates is one of the candidates for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Curtis Guild is 


the other. 

Bates is against your business and with 
the woman suffrage. 

Curtis Guild is a liberal man, and for 
fair and just laws. 

Be sure and gu to the caucus Tuesday 
next, It means election. 

Henry MARTYN. 

Col. Guild says this circular was sent 
without his knowledge or authorization, 
and we do not doubt his word. But when 
a fight is made against an eminently fit 
candidate, on the express ground that he 
favors woman suffrage, it is especially 
gratifying that he should win. 

The Guild men do not propose to accept 
the result of the caucuses as final, and 
will carry the fight into the couvention. 
The friends of Mr. Bates will, therefore, | 
be on the alert till the question is cefi- 
nitely settled. A. 8. B. 
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A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS NEEDED. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


the earth.’’ But the Scripture account 
leaves no doubt that, in the mind of the 
ascending Lord, the emphasis was upon 
the witnessing, aud that the power prow- 
ised was given that the church might be 
witnesses unto the uttermust part of the 
earth. 

Yet the men and women of this early 
church, with passions like ours, needed 
another lesson cuucerning the place of 
emphasis in its three functions, Then to 
Peter was sent the vision from heaven, 
and che reception of Cornelius, the first 
Gentile convert, into the church, placed 
forever for loyal hearts the emphasis 
in church functions upon evangeliza- 
tion, ‘The results are historic. Prof, 
Stokes well says of the great difference 
in the church’s life and activity before and 
after the conversion of Cornelius: “The 
admission of the Gentile satisfied the 
unconscious cravings of the church... 
and we read no mure of mere desultory 
efforts, but of increasing, indefatigable, 
skilfully directed labor, because the 
church had at last been taught of God that 
her great task was to make all men know 
the riches hidden in Christ Jesus.”’ 

The growth of the church in the first 
three centuries indicates the effect of the 
emphasis then placed upon evangelization, 
At the end of the first century the little 
church had increased to not far from five 
hundred thousand members; at the end 
of the second century, to two millions; at 
the end of the third, to five millions, 
Some authorities give ten millions for the 
number of Christians in A, D, 325. This 
was nearly one-tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of the Roman empire, and included a 
large part of the population of all the 
cities. As we know, soon the name of 
villager or agriculturist became the equiv- 
alent of pagan and heathen. There were 
few or no paid missionaries, but every 
Christian merchant, artisan, sailor, or 
servant was an evangelist. 

Other results were in accord with spirit- 
ual law. The Apostolic Church did not 
neglect the other two functions of the 
church. The emphasis upon evangeliza- 
tion inevitably resulted in the advance- 
ment of the other objects of the church. 
There was every week the rite of sacra- 
mental observance; and the members of 
the church were so built up that for 
Christ’s sake they remained steadfast, 
although they were ‘‘tortured, not accept- 
ing deliverance; they had trials of mock- 
ings and scourgings; yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonments, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, evil entreated.”’ A sturdy 
Christianity indeed! Can the church 
show for its centuries of devotion to the 
spiritual development of its members any 
richer result? ‘The evangelistic, apostolic 
church was aspiritually developed one, In 
all succeeding ages, the church has not 
only grown, but prospered within, as it 
has put Bible emphasis upon evangeliza- 
tion; while devotion to spiritual culture 
has resulted only in a hermit sainthood, 
or that of a St. Simeon Stylites, which 
may say: 

“I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the 
light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred 


times 
To Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints.” 

The Brahmin was right when he said to 
a missionary, the best representative of 
the church: ‘‘We are finding you out. 
You are not so good as your Book. If you 
were as good as your Book, you could 
conquer India in five years.”’ 

IV. 

That the church as a whole is to-day 
putting the chief emphasis upon the 
spiritual edification of her members, and 
not upon evangelization, few will deny. 
In the Sabbath services—how they are 
services in any real sense of the word ‘‘ser- 
vice” is hard to see. Thought is concen- 
trated upon the growth in grace, the 
spiritual comfort and nurture of the 
attendants, and the sermon is directed 
chiefly to mature Christians. In the mid- 
week gathering, our aspirations are voiced 
—three weeks at least out of four—in 
‘“‘Abide with me.’’ In the social life of 
the church, it is generally those of the 
church’s families who are drawn together. 
The same note is struck in the religious 
life of the family. In contributions, how 
many churches give as much for broad 
evangelization as for their own expenses? 
In all the activities of the church, atten- 
tion is so largely fixed upon the church 
itself that outsiders seldom think of it as 
having any other object for existence. 

The churches themselves frequently, 





perhaps generally, look upon missionary 
sermons, secretaries’ appeals, and reports 
of progress in God’s kingdom, as episodes 
in the great epic of church life, and come 
back with relief from these so-called ‘‘out- 
side things” to the main story. 

That all churches and all members do 
not take this attitude is evident from the 
growth in missionary interest, but that 
this is the common attitude can hardly be 
gainsaid. 

Children sometimes amuse themselves, 
and puzzle their companions, by the reci- 
tation of certain lines wherein familiar 


words and expressiens are made uniptelli- | 


gible to the uninitiated by a change of 
stress ¢? voice on words or lines, as in: 

“In pinetiris, in mudeel is.” 

By this process of transference of 
stress, the most familiar words lose their 
significance, and become puzzles. 

A similar unnatural change of emphasis 
in the living statement by the church of 
its mission has apparently deprived the 
statement also of much of its original sig- 
nificance. The removal of emphasis in the 
objects of the church from evangelization 
to edification bas resulted in slight edifi- 
cation, little evangelization, and great 
practical difficulties. A saint who is only 
a saint is not asaint. A church which 


| orders its life chiefly for the saving of its 


own life exemplifies the truth: **Whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose it.”’” A 
church which thinks and plans and prays 
and gives chiefly for the church, is not 
usually eminent for spirituality. Nay, 
more, a church which thinks, plans, prays, 
and gives chiefly for running expenses 
and the so-called “support’’ of its pastor, 
so develops the natural tendency of its 
members to become self centred that it 
defeats its own pecuniary object. Then 
by many the payment of their share of 
the expenses for their own spiritual nur- 
ture, food, and raiment, comes to be re- 
garded as benevolence, gifts to the Lord, 
te be given grudgingly or withheld at 
pleasure. Lack of training in giving for 
the evangelization of the world leads 
directly and quickly to lack of readiness 
to bear the expenses of the church itself. 
On the other hand, a church trained to 
consider evangelization its most impor- 
tant mission, and to contribute liberally 
for that object, seldom has difficulty in 
providing for its own needs. God's bless- 
ing rests upon suchachurch. Moreover, 
few Christians contribute as much as they 
are able to do for the support of the 
church or for the evangelization of the 
unsaved, Trained to give for God’s plans, 
they recognize more willingly other de- 
mands, 
Vv. 

Undue emphasis upon edification has 
had most bauvetul results upon the posi- 
tion and work of woman in the church. 
Her place and activity as portrayed in the 
early church have become something quite 
different. Even Judas did not ask why 
the contents of Mary's alabaster box were 
not sold to buy a new synagogue carpet! 
Joanna and Susanna ‘ministered unto 


Him of their substance,” but they wasted | 


no energies over the frescoing of the 
upper chamber. Lydia may have used 
some of her rare purple for the church 
which she began at Philippi, but Paul 
commended the women of that church 
and asked coéperation with them because, 
he said: ‘‘They labored with me in the 
gospel;’’ as Tryphena and Tryphosa and 
Persis the beloved “labored with me in 
the Lord,” 

In the modern church, much of the 
work of women has become trivial and 
undignified; it exhausts all their energies 
without due compensation; it is often un- 
businesslike and wasteful from a material 
point of view; it is usually burdensome 
and galling to women themselves, and 
finds a grudging response from others of 
the church who consider the work petty 
and unworthy. 

Some of the labor which custom and 
tradition have assigned to women is not 
in itself uuworthy. The most fastidious 
Rough Rider did not disdain to do even 
scavenger work for his Cuban camps, and 
thus transmuted homely tasks to heroism; 
but he did it that the army might advance 
to victory and conquest. Woman's work 
too often puts her among the sutlers and 
camp-fullowers, 

It is the motive which dignifies all 
noble labour. So long as the purpose of 
woman’s work is chiefly to minister to the 
edification of the church, so long will it 
inevitably tend to degenerate into minis- 
trations fur the material comfort or 
wsthetic pleasure of herself and others, 
and so long will her work lack dignity. 
When she realizes, and enables the church 
of which she is the larger fraction to 
realize, that the chief object of the church 
is not to absorb the spiritual food now 
disdained for very plethora, but to use 
acquired strength in the onward march to 
victory, then will she redeem her work 
from frivolity aud reproach, 

A pastor says of a church carpet that it 
apparently cost eight hundred dollars, but 
that, counting the work and worry of the 
women, the hearing and seeing involved 
in the entertainments, the illnesses con- 
tracted from the nervous strain, the return 
of the patronage of other denominations, 
and, most costly of all, the demoraliza- 
tion of the church and the curtailment of 
legitimate giving, the carpet really cost 
four thousand dollars. The most costly 
part of the demoralization was doubtless 
in the degradation of the ideal of wo- 
man’s work. Her mission, as that of the 
entire church, is to devote her powers to 
bringing the unsaved in her home, in her 
community, in her nation, and in the 
whole world, to Christ. All labor which 
does not conduce to this perverts a means 
to an end. 

The church carpet, the frescoes of the 
walls, the new furniture, the appliances 
for the social life, domestic interests, may 
well be cared for by the oversight of the 
women of the church, but the cost of 








these things is, as in a private home, a part 
of the running expenses tor the persvnal 
comfort and pride of those who enjoy 
them, and should be provided for as such, 
with the fuel and the insurance. To ex- 
haust women’s ene:gies tu precure these 
things is a worse waste of power than the 
traditional use of force enough to drive a 
pile driver in pinning on a bow of ribbon. 

God has given us deeply religious 
natures, finest spiritual perceptions, in- 
tensity of highest emotion, capacities for 
noblest service; and we, like a woman 
who makes a doll of her child and calls 
her motive love, spend these noble gifts 
ou the ruffles and gewgaws of the church’s 
garments! ‘’Tis vanity, not love, sets 
love a task like that.” 

Further, the necessity for replacement 
forbids any end to this waste of power. 
Every participator in such work sympa- 
thizes with the little girl bidden, in some 
household emergency, to fry the griddle 
cakes for breakfast. After cheerful but 
brief labor, she came in with the declara- 
tion, ‘I’m not going to fry another one. 
They eat ’em up as fast as I fry ’em!”’ 

So far and only so far as the griddle- 
cakes activity of the women of the church 
is transmuted into life, into the life which 
manifests itself in labor, not in mere 
feeding, is it worthy. Emphasis upon the 
direct ministry of love to Him who longs 
more for the soul of one lost sheep than 
for the satiety or comfort of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine Jeshurans will give it 
worthiness. 

vi. 


A transference of emphasis to evangeli- 
zation in its fullest siguificance is needed 
in pulpit and pews. Women have respon- 
sibility for securing this transference. 
The pulpit, although it has its own in- 
dividuality, responds in large measure to 
the demands of the pews. Hence, ‘Help 
those brethren’”’ to a transference of em- 
phasis in the themes of the pulpit, is also 
to the majority in the pews a timely in- 
junction. 

At present in most—or the best—of our 
churches, of the hundred and four Sab- 
bath services, six Sabbaths of the year are 
devoted to sacramental remembrance, 
seven or eight are given to a presentation 
by the pastor, missionary, or secretary, of 
the great missionary enterprises of the 
church; a few services may be consecrated 
to evangelistic appeals to the unconvert- 
ed; the evangelistic spirit is manifest in 
other sermons; the gospel invitation is 
included in the presentation of many 
themes; there is generally in the pastor’s 
prayers a postscript for the coming of 
God's kingdom. But, judging from ob- 
servation and published reports of ser- 
mons even in our best pulpits, with a few 
exceptions, seventy-five per cent. of the 
pulpit themes and of the emphasis of the 
church services have in view the spiritual 
edification of the church and of its guests. 
Out of a hundred and four sermons, 
eighty-four for our own comfort and 
growth, and twenty for God’s great plans! 

It is doubtless true that there is no 
longer in the pulpit the old separation 
between secular and sacred themes; but 
the separation between the presentation 
of God's desire for the salvation of the 
individual soul and of His desire for the 
conversion of the world still exists. Yet 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes voices the theory 
and ideal of the Christian pulpit: ‘The 
primary duty of the church minister is 
not to comfort and edify the church, but 
to preach the gospel to the unconverted. 
Let Christians edify one another,’’. The 
Christian pulpit, that ‘‘modern throne of 
power,”’ has, as its great opportunity, the 
manifestation of its belief in this ‘‘prim- 
ary duty of the church minister,” by 
preaching to the unconverted, and by 
arousing the church to evangelistic en- 
deavor for the unsaved about them and in 
the world. So far as women are, in any 
sense or degree, the earthly ‘power be- 
hind the throne” of the pulpit, their op- 
portunity is to secure this practical re- 
statement, with fitting emphasis, of the 
great functions of the church. 

With the transfer of emphasis, the 
morning service will help the great mass 
of the “uninterested,’”’? who are gathered 
only there, to see their privileges as co- 
laborers with God, and, instead of provid- 
ing, as now, spiritual pabulum for those 
grown fastidious as summer boarders, it 
will add to the church daily. The evening 
service will never lack timely themes, The 
prayer-meeting will lose its self-centered 
life to save its spirit. The edification of 
the church will not be neglected, but se- 
cured, through active evangelization. 

Professor Hunt’s recent article in the 
HTomiletic Review, on ‘*The Decline of the 
Pews,”’ draws attention to the semi-serious 
doubt in the pews, the coquetting with 
error, the hypercritical spirit in listening 
to preaching, the unreasonable demands 
upon the pulpit. His statement, among 
others, that ‘‘the great need is . . . more 
faith in the divine institution and mission 
of the Christian church,”’ finds corrobora- 
tion in similar expressions everywhere; 
such as that the Lord is limited in His 
work by the unfaithfulness of the church 
to its responsibilities and possibilities; 
that the churches are timid in undertak- 
ing great work, in attempting to reach 
non-church attendants in their communi- 
ties, many churches giving no thought to 
this; that few churches are entering into 
the wider missionary work in a way at all 
adequate to the promises of power to back 
them in such enterprises; that any pastor 
will say that one third of his members 
only make up the praying and working 
force; that half the population of this 
country never sets foot within a church. 
Such utterances from thoughtful and ob- 
servant writers surely indicate more than 
the inevitable dissatisfaction with human 
frailty and imperfection. 

When these expressions are put forth, 
with the fact that last year the number of 
additions to our Congregational churches, 
from the labors of 625,864 church-mem- 





a 
bers, was only 2,370—and with the fact 
that last year our expenditures for our 
selves increased by $173,813, while our 
gifts to all benevolences decreased 5 
$525,405—what shall we say of our con. 
centration of effort upun the edificat; 
of the church? senting 

Ought the strength of a family to be ex. 
hausted in taking its food? 

Necessity may seem to compel hew 
churches, untrained in the Lord’s work 
to exhaust their energies upon themselves 
instead of using them tor the Lord’, 
plans; but what shall we say of mature 
Christians in a mature church, whoge 
music and ministrations for themselves 
cost more than their missions for oy, 
Father’s purposes? 

A little dumb girl was last winte; 
brought to St. Paul to meet her father 
whom she had not seen since she had ep. 
tered the School for the Deaf and Dumb 
When she opened those dumb lips, from 
which he had never heard an intetligiblg 
word, and uttered, as she had been newly 
taught, the word ‘Fath-er!” his sobs of 
joy aroused contagious sympathy in every 
one present. The childish utterance 
‘Abba, Father,” rejoices our Father, but 
He expects mature deeds from His older 
children, The church in the early ages of 
Christianity did not linger in the first 
stages of growth. 

The transference of emphasis is needed 
for this materialistic age. Luther's age 
needed emphasis upon that truth flashed 
upon him as he knelt on those marble 
stairs at Rome, and made them forever 
sacred by trampling superstition under 
his feet, and walking down them as he 
repeated it: ‘*The just shall live by faith,” 
But, as I saw, on one Good Friday, the 
stairs covered with hundreds of sobbing 
penitents, and watched their feverish 
kisses and embraces bestowed upon the 
figure of the crucifix at the top of the 
stairs, the conviction came that we all, in 
every age, need Luther’s experience: 
‘*When any one comes and knocks at the 
door of my heart and asks, ‘Who lives 
here?’ I reply, ‘Martin Luther used to, 
but he has moved out, and Jesus Christ 
lives here.’’? No longer I, but Christ 
Jesus! The mind in Christ Jesus iongs 
for the time when every tongue shall con- 
fess him. Since ‘‘work for man must be 
done by man,” that time will come when 
the heart of the church is set chiefly upon 
evangelization. 

The transference of emphasis from 
edification to evangelization ‘ould mapi- 
fest the difference between Christianity 
and other religions. I beard Canon Gore 
once sum up his experiences in India by 
saying that the difficulty of introducing 
Christianity among the Hindus arose 
from their lack of three essential charac- 
teristics which Christianity produced,—a 
sense of individual responsibility, a work- 
ing instead of a worshipping religion, and 
a consciousness of the brotherhood of 
man, 

The three characteristics of the Chris- 
tian religion bring their responsibility to 
the women as tothe men of our churches, 
The ‘Each one of you shall give an ac- 
count of himself,’’ ‘*Be ye doers of the 
word,” “All ye are brethren,” find ade- 
quate manifestation only in emphasis 
upon the main function of the church. 

The transference of emphasis to evan- 
gelization would make another appeal not 
now strongly urged to those outside the 
church. Dr, Lyman Whiting narrates the 
choice, three hundred years ago, by the 
Austrian Emperor as his monogram of the 
vowels a-e-i-o-u, the initials of the Latin 
sentence, Austria est imperare orbi uwni- 
verso, Austria is to rule the world. He 
points out an evident truth when he says: 
“The aspiration, the strain of the imperare 
universo is very deeply rooted, yea, quite 
inborn in the soulof man, ... A dominion- 
seeker would be a quite correct ethical 
definition of man. Itis in him because 
behind him there is a divine and sovereign 
personality infusing man’s moral nature. 
That is the power which is to have do- 
minion from sea to sea, and to the ends 
of the earth. Into humanity that im- 
perial impulse has come,”’ 

The call to heroic action draws noble 
natures; it drew the first disciples; it 
drew Paul when Ananias was bidden: 
“Show him what great things he must 
suffer.’?’ The appeal to the dominion- 
seeker in man fills our armies and our 
noble posts everywhere. ‘The appeal: 
“Come to conquer the world for Christ,” 
would draw into the church many noble 
men and women who now refuse to come 
for the fellowship of the saints there. 

The practical transference of emphasis 
would give breadth to our branch of the 
church of Christ. Fifty years ago Miss 
Barrett wrote to Mr. Browning that she 
always went to the nearest dissenting 
chapel of the Congregationalists ‘‘from 
liking the simplicity of that praying and 
speaking without books . . . and a little, 
too, from disliking the theory of ‘State 
churches,’’ and she adds: ‘There is a 
narrowness among the dissenters which 
is wonderful; an arid, gray Puritanism in 
the clefts of their souls; but it seems to 
me clear that they know what the liberty 
of Christ means far better . . . and stand 
together as a body on higher ground.” 

The fifty years have brought breadth, 
and made music, art, and poetry, warmth 
of passion and love of the beautiful, aids 
to the development of Christian life, and 
we have kept, too, the liberty of Christ 
and the higher ground. But how the 
narrowness of sectarian jealousy, of igno- 
rance of the noble work of other denomi- 
nations, of rivalry between one benevo- 
lent society and another, and between the 
men and women in Christian work, would 
pass away from among us, were the main, 
instead of the secondary, stress in our 
church life placed upon broad evangeli- 
zation, and if we knew all Christian 
workers as friends and allies who help us 
to attain our ends! How emphasis on 
evangelization would lead to broader, 
deeper spirituality! 
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vil. 

From the transference «f emphasis 
would result certain special blessings iu 
women’s missionary work. It would 
change the motive from pity to loyalty 
and love. Pity was a strong motive in 
the organization of women’s missionary 
societies. When Luther's daughter died, 
he tried to console his weeping wife with 
the thought of what the little girl had 
escaped by death: ‘‘Dun’t take on so, 
Kate,” he said; ‘this is a hard world for 
women.” 

pity for the women of the false relig- 
ions, tor whom this is indeed a hard world, 
has aroused us; pity for their unutterable 
physical suffering, for their ignorance and 
mental vacuity, for their slavery, their 
utter darkness and hopelessness. 

But pity is an ephemeral emotion and 
wears itself out. Pity necessitates, too, a 
knowledge of conditions, and that is diffi- 
cult to diffuse among the masses in our 
churches. 
if inadequately expressed 
weakening to character. 

A motive stronger than pity may be 
urged in missionary work—enthusiasm 
for our Leader, and love and loyalty to 
Him. The great mass of the women of 
our churches are quite frank in declaring, 
“[ am not interested in foreign missions— 
or in home missions,”’ as the case may be. 
“These heathen women or these degraded 
women are not attractive to me.’’ But no 
loyal or loving woman may say: “I am 
pot interested in the chief object of the 
church which 1 have voluntarily joined, 
or indifferent to the Christ-given plan for 
that church.” Of the labor and effort 
required to build “this church to the 
Christ of God,’? we can only say: “We 
have promised, and dare we the vow re- 
call? To doit because we love Him, we 
love Him, and that is all.’’ Love and 
loyalty and sacred obligation, as well as 
pity, urge that our best energies go to 
the evangelization of God's whole world. 


in action, is 


VILL. 

Women may accomplish, if they will, 
the change of emphasis in their own work, 
if not in that of the whole church. 

A German landlady told me of once 
overhearing a celebrated actress practise 
for an entire day on one line of Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart.” It was that line in which 
Mary answers her companion’s remon- 
strances upon her gaiety over her tem- 
porary release from prison with the 
words: ‘‘Lass mich ein kind sein, sei est 
mit!’ ‘Let me be a child, be one with 
me.” All day long the actress practised 
this line, shifting the stress from one 
word to another in her effort to secure 
the correct emphasis for the most vivid 
portrayal of Mary’s character. She knew 
that it was in her power by her rendering 
of this one line to fix permanently in the 
hearer’s mind her own conception of the 
poet’s ideal. 

The change in women’s work will re- 
quire more than one day. It must be a 
growth. The change will be a revolt 
against her own weakness and narrow- 
ness, and love of approval; against tradi- 
tion, expectation and apparent necessity, 
and against long custom whose weight is 
indeed: 

“Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.”’ 


But women have those essentials to all 
highest success in labor,—freedom and 
responsibility. It is not beyond their 
power, as it is within their sacred obliga- 
tion, to bring all their church work to the 
test of having as its chief end not material 
comfort or luxury, nor even the edifica- 
tion of the church, but the rescuing of the 
unsaved. ‘Does this work emphasize the 
evangelization of the unconverted as the 
chiet work of the church?” If it does, 
spiritual life will also be quickened by it. 

An Indian rajah for whose new bride 
Mr. Kipling, father of the poet and story- 
writer, had decorated a palace, asked the 
painter to select from a casket a jewel for 
her. Mr. Kipling’s choice from the mar- 
vellous glowing gems, such as only Orien- 
tal monarchs own, was a magnificent dia- 
mond. ‘Give her this,’ he said; ‘no 
woman could withstand that.’’ But the 
rajah shut the diamond again in the cas- 
ket, which he hugged jealously to his 
breast, and exclaimed; ‘‘Nay, such gems 
be not for women!’ What gems of ser- 
vice are for woman, only she may decide. 
Will she redeem her work, and, so far as 
it is in her power, that of the whole 
church, to beauty and glory? She owes 
to the entire church culture and inspira- 
tion in missionary work. 

IX. 

The revolt against tradition and custom 
involved in a radical change of emphasis 
in women’s work must be an individual 
revolt from unsatisfactory activities to 
direct, active participation in the evan- 
gelization of the world. She will find 
abundant, rewardful labor in that field. 
Each woman may for herself test her in- 
dividual gifts of service by their direct or 
indirect value tothe plans of God, know- 
ing that the service which endures this 
test fosters her own spiritual life and 
that of those associated with her. Each 
woman may loyally eschew all church 
work which demands her time and 
strength without compensating results in 
the accomplishment of the main evange- 
listic purpose of the church; or she 
may remain only partially conscious of 
her high privilege. Mr. David Rice Atchi- 
son was President of these United States 
for an entire day. and slept the hours 
away without realizing his unique honor. 

As to each woman is granted the heav- 
enly vision, she may put away childish 
things and manifest sympathy with the 
great plans of God, and so ‘‘press on to 
full growth.” 

The restoration of the apostolic em- 
phasis upon evangelization in the three- 
fold purpose of the church will restore 
to the church and to women their glory 
and power. 

There abide always in the Church Mili- 


Pity is also an emotion which, | 


| tant remembrance, edification and evan- 
| gelization. Thegreatest of these hastens 
| the coming of the Church Triumphant 
|} and eternal. Over the entrance of Milan 
Cathedral are carved three mottoes: under 
the sculptured cross, “That which trou- 
bles is but for a moment; under the 


moment;” under the great central arch, 


“Only thatis important which is eternal.”’ 








WOMEN’S WORK IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimbali addressed the 
International Congregational Council on 
“Women’s Work in Foreign Missions.”’ 
| She said: 


| Im the constitution of human society 
there is au inherent and perpetual demand 
| for the powers and activities of women 
as such, outside of the home, 

In the church, from Deborah and Dor- 
cas to the present day, with au ever- 


the behest of Christin ways in which they 
only could fitly labor. 
ety develops, there develops with it a bor- 
derland of activity, wonderfully expanded 
and expanding in our own time, wherein 
the person the individual, irrespective of 
sex—conditional only on natural fitness, 
may have free course and usefulness. 
What is true of church and society at 
large is equally true of that branch of 
unitedly human and divine activity which 
we call foreign missions, If, therefore, 
in the course of this paper I seem to di- 
gress from my special subject, it is because 
lL am following into this borderland the 
women already working there. 

After the Pauline era we hear very lit- 
tle of women as propagators of the faith, 
save as they became such by queenly in- 
fluence in pagan kingly households, A 
mythical St. Bridget or St. Ursula will 
give us the type of those who devoted 
themselves to the propagation of religion 
solely. Itis not, perhaps, until our own 
continent was opened up as a vast mis- 
sionary field to the church, that we see 
women becoming distinctly foreign mis 
sionaries. Then it was that the devoted 
women of France, with a heroism alto- 
gether worthy of their later Protestant 
sisters, took their lives in their hands and 
crossed the seas to inhospitable shores, 
and to conditions of the greatest hard- 
ship and danger, that they might, accord- 
ing to their own honest faith, Christianize 
the savages of the New World. To the 
reverent soul it cannot fail to be an uplift 
to stand where they stood in the old 
towns of Canada, and to feel what heroic 
lives were lived there for the faith. And 
in the heavenly courts may it not be that 
there is found a choice inner circle, where 
such souls as Mother Marie of the Incar- 
nation, Sister Marie de St. Bernard, 
Jeanne Mance, Ann Hazeltine, Harriet 
Newall, Fidelia Fisk, yes, and our saints 
of later day, may hold sweet converse and 
render heavenly service—kindred souls 
of heroism in the kingdom of purified 
vision? 

There is much that is instructive, in- 
spiring, and greatly reassuring in the long 
vista of missionary work since St. Paul, 
which I may but dimly refer to, with the 
purpose of recalling to our minds that 
foreign missionary work did not begin 
under the Williamstown haystack or on 
Cary’s cobbler’s bench, nor is the total of 
its achievements to be reckoned from that 
time. It is well for us to remember that 
modern missions are not the new and 
questionable thing that some would have 
us think, but the grand and worthy con. 
tinuation of that growth of the kingdom of 
God which began with St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas, nay, even with the breathing of 
the divine spirit into man, 

But, fascinating as this wider view is 
(and, as a practical suggestion, 1 recom- 
mend excursions into this realm of history 
as a recreation of zeal for our local mis- 
sionary societies), we have to deal, to-day, 
with women and women’s work and wom- 
en’s Opportunities in the foreign missions 
of our Congregational churches at the 
present time, And, speaking as an Ameri- 
can delegate, | can present only the work 
of our American churches, 

Gentlemen and ladies, the work which 
[ have the honor to represent before you 
to-day, and the number of the workers, are 
tar larger and far more important than, I 
believe, you all realize. Do you realize 
that nearly two-thirds of all the mission- 
aries of every Protestant denomination in 
the world are women? Do you realize 
that out of the 539 missionaries on the 
roll-call of the A. B. C. F. M. at the pres- 
ent time, 351 are women—a virtual two- 
thirds? 

Our Programme Committee has, for the 
first time in our Congregational annals, 
invited women to a place upon the plat- 
form of a great denominational council. 
Personally, and as a lay-member of the 
Congregational church, I appreciate the 
high honor; as a woman, I[ appreciate the 
justice of it. In behalf of my fellow wom- 
en, I would express the satisfaction which 
I am sure all must feel that the time has 
come when safely, wisely, justly, the fad- 
ing ghost of the veil of the harem and the 
zenana may be swept away in our church 
life, and the fit person shall take up the 
fit task. We have lived to see the day 
when women hold place as corporate 
members of our beloved American Board. 
We shall live to see women on its Pruden- 
tial Committee. We shall also live to see 
the 33 per cent. of our missionary work- 
ers now tabulated as ‘‘other women” and 
‘Assistant Missionaries,’ given the hon- 
orable and deserved name of ‘Mission- 
ary,’ and the right to vote with their fel- 
low laborers. These high honors and 
great tasks have come and will come to 
them, not by strife and not by crying 
aloud, but because the gospel of Christ 
and the grace of God have raised them up 
and made them fit. 

Let us call up in hasty review the work 








roses, ““That which pleases is but for a 





widening scope, women have worked at | 


Moreover, as suci- | 





beyond seas which these ‘*wives” and 
“other women’’—this 66 per cent, of the 
working torce of vur Fuiecign Missionary 
Board—are dvuing. Nearly ove hali—or 
one-third of the entire torce abroad—are 
primarily occupied in the nuble work of 
serving as jvint bead to a Christian huouse- 
hold—a woik which, iu the whole history 
of Christian Prutestant missions, has 
been, next to the direct work of the Holy 
Spirit, the must powerful, most persua- 
sive, and most pervasive agent in advanc- 
ing the kingdom of God. The history of 
this influence is tuo well known by us all 
to need enlargement. And yet, to fully 
understand it, it is necessary to watch the 
social reaction, as it takes place slowly 
and naturally, through years, between a 
heathen community and a Christian house- 
hold, “Only the wife of a missionary,” 
we hear them say of themselves, some- 
times. Yet what does this mean? A 
light set upon a hill that cannot be hid, 
showing by the steady illuminating of 
constant example the relation of Christian 
man to Christian woman, the dignity of 
Christian motherhood, the sweet orderli 
ness and joy of a home where all are in 
God's image, knowing not greater or less. | 
Compare the vast differences in suciologi- | 
cal results which obtain as between celi- | 
bate Catholic missions and Protestant | 
missions; and, while other causes are po- | 
tent, none are more so, I believe, than 
those which hinge upon the family life. 
So, whenever a man goes as a missionary, 
it is important that he should have the 
crown and complement to his usefulness, 
the wife. But net so with women—wom- 
en, more self sufficient, more capable of 
doing their work of themselves and by 
themselves. And so we find, in addition 
to the “wives,”’ this noble body of “other 
women,’’—outnumbering the men by a 
few,—-each one of whom is in responsible 
charge of some department or sub-depart- 
ment of the work. 

The large majority of these women are 
engaged in educational work, iu which 
they are helped in very many instances by 
the married women. ‘To the wives of 
the pioneers in almost every missivn sta- 
tion belongs the honor of initiating 
schools, gathering the children first iu the 
little home sitting room, and teaching 
them with infinite labor and patience, 
that they might read the Word of Life. 
Thus was the foundation laid of all the 
schools and colleges which pow stand 
witness to the fruition and to the prom- 
ise of our missions, Butitis to the un- 
hampered hands of these ‘other women” 
that the church has cume to look for the 
greater development of the work of edu- 
cation among children and girls. 

The success of the evangelist—man or 
woman—among adults of non-Christian 
peoples, varies with the character of both 
evangelist and people. But, at best, the 
history of missions will show how slow 
to understand, how unwilling to accept, 
and how unstable to retain is the mind 
of man, once grown to maturity in igno- 
rance, superstition, and vice. Conse- 
quently the heart of the evangelist grows 
heavy, and the hairs of his head grow 
white with unanswered yearnings of soul, 
with joyful contidence betrayed, and ex- 
pectations unrealized. The grip of habit, 
superstition, and vice, is an awful and a 
deforming power. And yet the annals 
of the gospel of Christ are full of tri- 
umphs of those saved—but as by fire. 
But for those whose mission is to the 
young, how different the outlook! Even 
in darkest heathenism, the Infant comes 
trailing some shreds of the clouds of 
glory, s0 soon, alas, to be marred and dis- 
sipated by the rude atmosphere around 
him. But in spite of the inevitable in- 
fluence of heredity and environment, the 
child mind, the little undeveloped brain 
in which is wrapped up that intangible 
something which we call spirit—character 
—that brain in its period of growth and 
development is above all others the field 
for missiunary labor and for the grace of 
God, There is a deep physiological and 
psychological truth in the words of our 
Lord, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ And that saying, now an ax- 
iom, in mission work in great cities at 
home, “Our hope is in the children,” is 
no less, but rather more profoundly true 
of work abroad. In the immediate, in- 
evitable appreciation of this truth lies 
the germ from which has sprung the 
enormous growth of the educational 
work of missions. The only fault to be 
found with this growth is that it has not 
grown enough, that in a very large num- 
ber of our stations the teaching force is 
too small, the equipment of the schools 
is too imperfect, the methods not sufli- 
ciently up to date, because the churches 
at home are not spending enough upon 
them. 

The tine was when, in most mission- 
ary stations, the mission school was the 
only school, That condition in many 
communities has, by virtue of this work, 
changed; and we have need to quicken 
our energies lest the taught outrun the 
teacher; lest native, non-Christian schools, 
taking incentive from our educational 
work, excel in equipment and method the 
mother institution. It is not enough that 
a station should have schools; they must 
look keenly to it that they are the best 
schools,—the best in teaching force, the 
best in equipment, the best in method. 
All over the world the desire is more for 
education than for Christianity. If non- 
evangelical schools are better pedagogi- 
cally than mission schools, they are going 
to wield the influence. 

While it would be a far more grateful 
task to bring before you in this connec- 
tion the goodly achievements of our de- 
voted missionary women, I consider it 
more salutary to us to inquire what they 
need to render their self-sacrificing labors 
adequately productive; wherein we, whose 
agents they are, are neglecting to properly 
coéperate with them. Let us turn a few 
pages of the reports for 1898, and see if 
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schools are deficient in teaching force, 
in equipment, and in method. 

The Women's Board reports 323 schvols 
under its charge. We have 178 women 
employed in independent work, tive-sixths 
of whom are teachers; 323 schools super- 
vised by 150 American teachers, granting 
a large share of competence to their na- 
tive assistants, still to my mind lays us 
open to the charge of insufficient teach- 
ing force, Competent as the native 
teacher may be, she still needs the exam- 
ple and influence and direction of ber 


American chief to ensure the best work. 


When this is not the case, missionary ed- 
ucation work is no longer needed. 
Where are the thousands ot women, the 
graduates of our colleges and pormal 
schools, student volunteers, who should 
honorably, helpfully and usefully fill 
these places? Where aie they? ‘They 
are all here, ready and eager for work, a 
drug in the home pedagogical market. 
They are only waiting for the churches to 
get down to business, to really call them 
and make provision for them, and they 
will go. But the churches do not call 
them, do not make provision for them. 
Why? Because they do not realize that 
the schools already existing are inade- 
quately supplied with teacheis. 

Let us turn the pages of the reports 
again, and see if our schools are properly 
equipped, if they are set forth as proper 
exhibits of American Christian educa- 
tion. From Africa, aschool with already 
50 boarding pupils shows the lack of 
equipment in having neither schoolroom 
nor kitchen, and the evening sees the 
entire fifty huddled into one room. Do 
our American churches consider this a 
worthy exponent, even in Africa, of our 
school system? Whyisthis? The report 
says, because funds are inadequate. 
Another speaks of the success of the 
schoo] in Gazaland—the only one in that 
land—as being marvellous in view of the 
discomfort and insufficient facilities for 
carrying on the work. In the Adabazar 
high school, 87 pupils to 60 seats, and 
soon. There are, | believe, a very small 
proportion of our schools on mission 
ground that do not seriously lack, in 
vital matters of equipment, that which 
would render them worthy examples of 
our Christian civilization. Their great 
power has been and is, humanly speaking, 
in the splendid devotion of the women 
who carry them on, and who, by the am- 
plitude of their Christian force and 
grace, cover up material deficiency. Yet 
the time comes sooner or later—has come 
in Japan, Turkey, and elsewhere, when 
the native community becomes both critic 
and competitor, and there is where dan- 
ger lies for our work, Let the churches 
at home, with practical business acumen, 
see to it that the much given already, fail 
not of proper fruition for lack of the 
complementary more. Let us not ask of 
our missionaries longer that they make 
bricks without straw. I shall say nothing. 
Let us remember, however, that what is 
promulgated among us to-day is known 
in Turkey and Japan and India by the 
next mail; that many of the peoples 
among whom we are working are won 
derfully keen intellectually, and so the 
raw recruits, as well as our tried workers, 
have need to inform themselves not only 
in the theory but in the practice of their 
art, as it progresses. And the churches 
must provide the means for them to do so, 

Leaving the work of women in the 
Christian household and as educators, we 
come to that noble band who are working 
as evangelists. It is impossible to give 
the exact number of the women engaged 
in this branch of the work, for every good 
missionary woman ‘“‘does the work of an 
evangelist.”” Many of the wives devote 
all the energy they can spare from house- 
hold and maternal duties to evangelistic 
work among women, and many classed as 
teachers do the same. In fact, the mis- 
sionary woman is, par excellence, a per- 
son who does what her hands find to do. 
There are very few useful things that in 
my own experience I have not seen them 
do, from laying stone along with the 
masons to expedite the building of the 
long-desired school, to standing in the 
pulpit to preach, 

Foremost among our evangelists are 
Miss Hance of Africa, Miss Charlotte Ely 
of Bitlis, Miss Shattuck of Oorfa, Miss 
Seymour of Harpoot,—names made fa- 
miliar and admirable for their long years 
of heroic service, They are bishops, or- 
dained by God to the laying on of hands 
to all good work. In the district covered 
by their mission stations, they make regu- 
lar tours, now to one region, now to 
another, spending three to six weeks in 
each tour. Community after community 
is visited in turn. Arrived at a village, 
what is the work before them for the day 
or week allotted to it? The Christian 
community is gathered together for spe- 
cial services. If the local pastor or 
preacher is in difficulty with any of his 
flock, a reconciliation is sought; if he is 
cold and apathetic, a quickening and en- 
couraging is labored for; if the people are 
falling behind in spiritual zeal, in morals, 
or in financial matters, they are stimu- 
lated to better things. The Bible-reader 
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is conferred with, advised, encouraged. 
The condition of the schools is investi- 
gated, suggestions made, and encourage- 
ment given to teachers and pupils. Those 
in sorrow, sickness, or distress, are visited 
and ministered to. Those without the 
Christian community are approached and 
conciliated as opportunity offers. Re- 
spect is paid to local officials, and the 
heroic woman is on her horse again, and 
off, through cold and storm, it may be, to 
her next appointment; and so the winter 
months pass in this noble toil, 

The fourth and only remaining organ- 
ized department of women’s work in for- 
eign missions under the American Board 
is the Medical Work. 

The Medical Department was instituted 
primarily as a safeguard to the missionary 
force itself, and secondarily as an arm of 
the work. But up to the present time its 
development has not been at all commen- 
surate with its opportunities. In our 101 
stations, with 539 missionaries, we have a 
total of 38 doctors of medicine, 17 of 
whom are clergymen and four are wives. 
These, consequently, do not devote them- 
selves exclusively, or even preponder- 
ately, to medical work. We have, then, 
but 17 doctors in active practice, six of 
whom are women. When wethink of the 
swarming population in the midst of 
which each mission station is placed; 
when we think that this population is 
living, not under the control of a board 
of health, with sanitary regulations and a 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene, but in 
absolute ignorance of this, besotted with 
malignant superstition,—when we remem- 
ber that one article of our Loid’s commis- 
sion was ‘‘Heal the sick,’’ have we not 
formulated all that is necessary as a plea 
for medical missions in general? Nor do 
I need té dwell upon the adaptability of 
women to this work, or upon the condi- 
tions of life in our mission fields which 
render her labors especially necessary. I 
will only say that by personal experience 
I know that a woman physician can, with- 
out embarrassment, care for a very large 
proportion of male patients, while she 
has a work of her own among women 
which the male practitioner can only 
carry On under the greatest embarrass- 
ments. 

We may not pause to pay even passing 
tribute to such women as Dr. Woodhull 
of Foochow, Dr. Bissell of Ahmadmagar, 
Dr. Parker of Max Madura, and Dr. Mc- 
Callum-Scott, and Dr. Curr of Ceylon; 
but we may, and shovld, use even the 
meagre accounts which exist of their 
work to indicate to our thoughtful minds 
the opportunity, the unspeakable need, 
and the strategic importance of this 
branch of missionary service. There is 
no country except Turkey where a woman 
physician may not go without let or hin- 
drance. There is no country where she 
will not meet a welcome scarcely accorded 
to any other worker. If we realize that 
the average population accessible to each 
of our one hundred mission stations is 
about 200,000 people, avd if we realize 
that we have an average of but one medi- 
cal missionary to every three stations, we 
must admit that we have an enormous 
field in which to wield one of the most 
powerful missionary agencies that we 
possess. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 
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PATMOS. 


BY SAMUEL V. COLE. 





The blue above immeasurably deep, 
And blue arvund for many a shimmering 
mile, 
Where sky and sea unbosom all they keep, 
In open secret to the lonely Isle,— 
Yea, as of old, when Christ's Apostle came, 
And saw, and heard—there all things are 
the same. 


Oh, Isle of Visions, shall there be again 
The open vision ever? Are the days 
So evil that among all living men 
None may interpret now the light that 
strays 
Still earthward through the thin and waver- 
ing screen— 
None says, in rapt assurance, “I have seen ?”’ 


The cloud-built City,—built of all things 
rare,— 
The many voices breaking on the shore, 
The trumpets that run, blowing, down the 
air,— 
These bafile our dull senses ; evermore 
We look and listen, and remain unstirred, 
Waiting for some one who has seen and 
heard. 


Perhaps he sleeps; perhaps the dream is on 
Of things that were, and are, and still 
shall be,— 
Stars, swords, white horses, pierced hands; 
anon 
The River and the Tree of Life, and no 
more sea. 
He will proclaim it, ere the age go quite,— 
Our Poet, when the Angel whispers, 
“Write.” —The Critic. 





LITTLE FEET 
BY A. MACKENZIE. 
I. 

Dear little feet that lie in my hand! 
Dear little feet from a far-off land, 
Come to us, come to us, come to us, newly 
Out of a far-off fairy Thule. 
You have run tu us out of the greater day— 
Can you give no hint of the winsome way? 
For we who are grizzled and gray and old 
Would fain step out on the streets of gold. 
What was the way? What was the road? 
Was the pathway easy, and smooth, and 

broad? 
It must have been strewn with roses, I 

think, 
For here is their white, and here is their 

pink; 
And forget-me-nots, and violets, too, 
Have stained sweet lilies of delicate blue. 
Yes, rose leaves white and rose leaves red 
Were a carpet meet for your dainty tread, 
And forget-me-nvuts and vio ets blue 
Lent you a hint of a heaven new. 
Tell us the way! Ah! youth forgets, 
And the dew svon dries on the violets. 


11. 
Dear little feet, you will go some day 
Down by a dark aud cruel way, 


Out to a country dim and far, 
Where cool, great waters and green grass 
are. 


But the way is sharp, with many a stone, 

And, dear little feet, you must go alone— 

And it’s oh! that | might lay down my heart 

To ease for a niwment just one little smart. 

For my heart is tender and soft and true, 

And ‘twvould be as the silk rose leaves for 
you— 

As the ruse leaves white and the rose leaves 
red, 

Warm and sof; to your timid tread ; 

As the rose leaves red, and the rose leaves 
white 

To gleam in the dark with love’s own light; 

As forget-me-nots and violets blue, 

To keep you in mind of the heaven in view. 

And oh! it would stretch for you all the way, 

On through the night, on to the day, 

But, dear little feet, you must go alone, 


Alone, alone, and all alone. 
—Good Words. 


THE MINISTER’S SALARY. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT, 





The Rev. Adoniram Drew was pacing to 
and fro in his little study, and every foot- 
step seemed to fall upon his daughter 
Angelica’s heart. He had stayed at home 
from church-meeting because she had per- 
suaded him, much as the widow persuaded 
the unjust judye, to write a letter to the 
church, which Deacon Mudgett was to 
read. He could not bear to hear it read— 
the dear, sensitive, unpractical father! 

Angelica did not repent of what she had 
done, but she thought the increase of 
salary should have been given without the 
asking; she thought the people should 
have known that a man with three chil- 
dren could not live on six hundred dollars 
a year. They certainly knew that he 
wrote beautiful sermons that had been 
copied in the papers, and that before they 
came to Huldtast he had received a call to 
acity church at a salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

That city call had given Angelica daz- 
zling visions. She had owned to herself, 
for one breathless moment, that she 
would like to be another kind of a girl al- 
together—a girl who went to symphony 
concerts, wore ‘picture’ hats, and could 
buy a bunch of violets or a box of choco- 
lates whenever she liked. 

But dazzling visions are not for a girl 
whose endless problem is to stretch a 
dollar over five dollars’ worth of needs. 





Her father bad been too ill to minister 
to any parish for many months before 
they came to Holdfast, and a small accu- 
mulation of money bad disappeared with 
astonishing celerity. The minister's 
modest letter had asked for an increase of 
only a hundred dollars; Angelica would 
have made it two hundred if she could 
have had her way. The Rev. Adoniram 
Drew had singular limitations of judg- 
ment in practical affairs. 

As Angelica made the apple sauce for 
supper, she reckoned up how many things 
could be done with the hundred dollars. 
And Second-Cousin Sarah Punsonby had 
written that she was going to send them 
another box. She had once before sent 
them a box of clothes which her children 
had outgrown or discarded. There were 
not only the finest of jackets and trousers 
for the boys, but some dainty clothes that 
had belonged to Mrs. Ponsonby’s daugh- 
ter, just Angelica’s age, who was one of 
those happy symphony - concert - flower- 
and-candy girls. There had even been 
bits of lace and ribbon in that box—most 
gratifying bits of lace and ribbon. 

By the time that the apple sauce was 
made, Angelica felt so happy and hopeful 
that she feared she had punished little 
Adoniram too severely for running away 
from school togo fishing. She had sent him 
to bed for the whole day on a diet of bread 
and water. Still, Adoniram was nine 
now,—old enough to know better,—and 
his truancy must be stopped before it 
came to his father’s ears and worried him, 

But she certainly had been wrong to 
snub fifteen-year-old Freeman for making 
a stupid joke,when he said that the church 
people showed a sense of the fitness of 
things in making Deacon Mudgett mod- 
erator of the meetings. Freeman was too 
serious for his years; he ought to be en- 
couraged in making jokes, even if they 
were poor ones. Deacon Mudgett was 
moderate; perhaps the church had only 
been too slow to think how little her 
father was paid. 

The quarter’s salary would be due in a 
few weeks; Angelica felt almost as if she 
had the additional twenty-five dollars in 
her hand! 

A knock at the front door. Angelica 
peeped into the little entryway, and saw 
her father open the door to Deacon Mud- 
gett. She stood waiting by the door, and 
the bubbling of the apple sauce upon the 
kitchen stove and the thumping of her 
heart seemed to be keeping time with 
each other in a queer chorus, 

How little a hundred dollars meant to 
Deacon Mudgett—a rich man for Hold- 
fast, the proprietor of the paper mills 
down by the river! Of course, so little 
could not be refused! 

He was going. She heard her father 
close the door, and then—she knew how 
it was as soon as she saw his face—the 
long, gentle, meditative face, with the 
thoughtful frown between the brows. 

‘‘We must be patient, dear little daugh- 
ter,’’ he said, gently. ‘The church voted 
against us. It was felt that the increase 
could not be afforded with—with the de- 
pression in certain branches of industry, 
and perhaps a bard winter in prospect,” 

“Isn't it in prospect for us?’ began An- 
gelica, and checked herself, suddenly. 
She reached up—he was a tall man- and 
laid her hand caressingly upon his shoul- 
der. 

“It will all come right, daddy dear! I 
must learn to be a better manager,” she 
said. ‘But they're mean, just the same!” 
she added, sotto voce, and dashed out of 
the house. The orchard glooms were 
kindly coverts when stormy tears must 
have their way. 

She did not pause in her flight, although 
she saw a woman coming in at the back 
gate—a woman who looked somewhat 
like a beggar or a tramp, or perhaps one 
of the women who worked in the paper 
mills. There were foreigners there, Ger- 
mans and Swedes. If she asked for any- 
thing, her father would empty the larder, 
thought Angelica; but that seemed a 
small matter just now. There was scarce- 
ly a trace of the tears on her cheeks when 
she returned to the house—somewhat 
hurriedly, at last, for it had occurred to 
her, suddenly, to make some popovers for 
supper, and to open a jar of the damson 
preserves that she had made from the 
fruit of their one plum-tree, This was 
Freeman’s disappointment as well as hers, 
and at fifteen there is a little consolation 
in popovers and plum preserves. 

Perhaps, too, the recreant little Adoni- 
ram should have just a taste. Life should 
not be made too hard when one is nine. 

As soon as the popovers were in the 
oven, she went up to the unfurnished, 
wood-shed chamber, where she kept her 
preserves. Alas! ajar of the plums had 
been opened, and half its contents were 
gone! Juice had been spilled upon the 
floor, and it marked the track of a small, 
bare foot along the entryway to Adoni- 
ram’s room. 

There was only stern severity for the 
culprit in Angelica’s heart as she opened 
the door of his room. Adoniram lay in 
bed, with closed eyes, evidently struggling 





for an appearance of repose upon his per- 
turbed and sticky cvountenance. He 
opened his eyes, and blushed vividly be- 
neath his sister’s long, reproachful gaze. 

*“You—you needn’t’a’ took my clothes 
away, anyhow!" he said, at length. ‘I 
wasn’t going to put them on.” 

“Your clothes?”  Angelica’s glance 
wandered in surprise to the chair upon 
which Adoniram’s small habiliments had 
hung—the now empty chair. 

‘*I—I just went to look out the back 
room window, because somebody kept 
knocking and knocking at the back door, 
and when I came back my clothes were 
gone. I—I stayed a little while.” 

Adoniram bad one great and golden vir- 
tue; he was truthful. 

Angelica went out of the room in silence. 

“Only four, and pretty small ones!” he 
called after her, with plaintive penitence; 
but she did not heed. A startling, pain- 
ful suspicion had driven all other thoughts 
from her mind. 

Her father came out of his study to 
meet her as she descended the stairs. 

“I—I tried to find you. There was a 
poor woman here,” he said. ‘She works 
in the mill; a Swede, I think. Her little 
boy, who also works in the mill, has had 
a fever, and they were obliged to destroy 
his clothing for fear of infection. He has 
not been able to return to his work be- 
cause she was too poor to buy him more. 
She has four children younger than he, 
and she seemed to be utterly destitute. I 
found an every-day suit of Adoniram’s in 
his room. I remembered the promised 
box from Cousin Sarah Ponsonby, and it 
seemed quite providential.””’ The minis- 
ter hesitated slightly, looking with meek 
inquiry into his daughter's severe young 
face. “It—it seemed a leading that the 
boy was just Adoniram’s age. I thought 
Adoniram might wear his Sunday suit for 
a few days, if the one he has on is not fit 
for school.” 

“Oh, Papa Drew, that was his Sunday 
suit! I had to put his other one into the 
rag-bag— actually into the rag-bag last 
week!’’ Angelica burst forth, almost with 
tears. “He's in his night-gown now, in 
bed for a punishment—and—and I don’t 
see how he’s ever going to get up!”’ 

‘*But, my dear, the box will surely ar- 
rive soon,’’ said the minister, a gleam of 
hope appearing in his abashed face. It 
was such an abashed and humiliated face 
that Angelica was suddealy seized with 
pangs of heart and conscience, 

“Of course there'll be the box. And it 
was a beautiful thing to do, daddy dear,”’ 
she said, firmly. 

“IT fear lam sometimes a little hasty,’ 
said the minister, dubiously. ‘But this 
did not seem a matter for hesitation, 
there was evidently such real destitu- 
tion.’’ 

“And it’s providential, as you said, 
about the box,” said Angelica, as she set 
to work to put the supper upon the table. 

She sent Freeman up to Adoniram with 
awhole plateful of buttered popovers. 
Plums may be a great temptation when 
one is but nine, and there were, perhaps, 
days of painful seclusion before little 
Adoniram! 

When the matter was explained to the 
person most concerned, he took it philo- 
sophically, even gaily. No clothes meant 
no school, and Adoniram was not a de- 
votee of learning. 

The minister had given away the under- 
clothing that hung upon the chair, but 
fortunately Adoniram’s wardrobe was not 
so lacking in that respect as in the matter 
of outer garments. He revelled in the 
back garden and orchard the next day, 
clad in a dressing-gown that had been 
made for Freeman two years before, when 
he had the measles. 

The gown trailed behind Adoniram and 
tripped him before, but he did not com- 
plain, not even when bad boys guyed him 
through the fence. But Angelica felt it 
to be a time for thanksgiving when, the 
next night, Thaddeus Greeley, the stage- 
driver, left the box from Cousin Sarah 
Ponsonby at the door. 

A large box and an array of pretty lace 
and ribbon-trimmed clothes—little girls’ 
dresses chiefly, and some heavy winter 
clothing, jackets and trousers and an 
overcoat that, as the minister said hope- 
fully, Freeman might grow to in another 
year. But there was not a garment that 
could by any possibility be made to fit 
little Adoniram! 

“I thought the dresses would be nice 
for your little girl,’ wrote Cousin Sarah 
Ponsonby, ‘‘and I suppose that both your 
boys must be large enough by this time to 
wear these clothes that my young college 
freshman has just outgrown.”’ 

“She has mixed those children up,”’ 
said Angelica, playfully, but with the 
least little touch of bitterness. ‘I don’t 
see how we can buy little Adoniram a new 
suit!” 

‘Not until the next quarter’s salary is 
paid,” said the minister. ‘But that will 
be only three weeks,’’ he added, hope- 
fully. 

Angelica would manage; she always 
had. He went contentedly back to his 





study, and finished his sermon on ‘‘The 
Value of a Lofty Ideal.” 

“Such beautiful dresses for a little girl 
of ten or twelve!” said Angelica wistfully. 

She tried one of them on little Adoni- 
ram, a blue and white gingham, that was 
a perfect fit. He rebelled somewhat,— 
the inconvenient dressing gown was at 
least a manly garment,—but he was at 
length persuaded to wear it. The dress- 
ing-gown was being ruined by trailing 
upon the ground, and the blue gingham 
dress was much more comfortable, and 
did not impede one’s locomotion. And 
prolonged, legitimatized truancy was 
Paradise come down. 

But what Izaak Walton calls “the pri- 
mal, honest instinct of mankind to go a- 
fishing’ was strong in little Adoniram’s 
bosom. One day it overcame his virtue 
and his vows. He smuggled his rod and 
line from the wood-shed, and wriggled his 
stout little gingham-clad body through a 
convenient aperture in the fence behind 
the flowering currant-bush. 

It was one of those gray September 
mornings, when bass bite as naturally as 
the sparks fly upward, and the joy of life 
and liberty soon almost effaced Adoni- 
ram’s depressed consciousness of being 
half girl. 

It was rather for prudential reasons 
than because he was shamefaced that he 
chose the wooded side of Doctor Picra’s 
pond as a fishing-ground, and pursuit of 
the fish soon drew him out into the open. 

Nelly Picra and her brother Joe came 
down to the landing and put off in a boat; 
Nelly rowed Joe across the pond as a 
short cut to school. 

‘“‘What little girl is that?’’ asked Nelly 
Picra. ‘Hullo, sissy! Do you get any 
bites?”’ 

Adoniram drew his hat over his eyes 
and preserved a stern, masculine reti- 
cence, 

Joe was late at school, yet Nelly paused 
upon her oars, She thought she knew 
every one in Holdfast, but this was a 
baffling stranger. 

‘*Who is she, Joe?”’ she repeated curi- 
ously. 

“I ain’t a her! I’m a him!’ roared 
Adoniram, as the strokes began again; 
for there is an ignominy too great to be 
borne for any reasons of prudence. Just 
then Adoniram had a great consoling bite. 
He stepped out upon the narrow board 
that formed the landing, the better to 
draw in his line. The line broke sudden- 
ly, and over went Adoniram backward 
into the water. 

It was not deep water, but Adoniram 
was frightened, and screamed lustily, and 
Nelly Picra came rowing back as fast as 
she could. 

Adoniram had scrambled out by him- 
self, crying and choking. Nelly and Joe 
both seized upon him, and half carried 
him up to Doctor Picra’s house, Nelly 
thumping him on the back all the way. 
Doctor Picra was standing in the door- 
way with Deacon Mudgett, who had 
stopped him to talk about a wood-lot just 
as he was setting out upon his daily round 
of visits. 

‘*‘Who is she and what is the matter?” 
asked the doctor, gazing at the dripping 
figure. 

“TI ain’t a sh-sh-she!’’ screamed little 
Adoniram, made reckless by misfortune. 

“It’s the minister's boy in a girl’s 
dress!” cried Nelly Picra. “Oh, isn’t he 
too funny in flounces and embroidery?” 
and heartless Nelly Picra dropped upon 
the porch steps and laughed, 

Good Mrs. Picra came out upon the 
porch and took the boy to her motherly 
bosom. 

‘Tt’s a living shame! How came they 
to do it, sonny boy?” she asked. 

‘*My clothes got given away toa little 
boy that had got to work in the mill. An- 
gelica had just put my others in the rag- 
bag, after she had patched and patched 
them. And there were only girls’ clothes 
in the box we had sent us,”’ said Adoni- 
ram, explaining fully in grateful recogni- 
tion of the “sonny boy.” 

“It’s easy for those foreigners at the 
mill to impose upon a man like the minis- 
ter. I guess we shall have to take up a 
contribution to get the boy a suit of 
clothes,” said Deacon Mudgett, with an 
uneasy laugh. 

‘We shall not do anything that will 
humiliate the minister,’’ said Doctor 
Picra, firmly. ‘It’s my opinion that he 
ought to have his salary raised.”’ 

**He ought to be able to afford a house- 
keeper, anyway,’ said Mrs. Picra., “It’s 
too bad for that seventeen-year-old girl.” 

‘It was because we never had paid 
more that the church voted against the 
increase of salary that Mr. Drew asked 
for,’’ said Doctor Picra. ‘But the others 
have been able to raise something on the 
land, and he isn’t. We ought to be thank. 
ful to have a man of such learning and 
eminent piety, and it wouldn’t hurt you 
and me to make up a hundred or two 
between us.”’ 

“I—I meant to get some clothes for that 
boy that had the fever,” said Deacon 
Mudgett, with his head turned away and 
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speaking gruffly. “But foreigners that 
don’t go to meeting,—you can’t tell, 
and I don’t say but what I should rather 
have a minister that had more common 
sense. I ain’t thinking so much about 
his learning as I am that itdon’t look wejj 
to have the minister’s boy going roung 
the town in gal’s clothes. I rather give 
him two hundred more myself than to be 
a laughing-stock for the other meeting!” 

When Angelica rang the dinner-bell, no 
little Adoniram appeared; but Freeman, 
sent in search of him, saw him emerge 
suddenly from behind the flowering cur. 
rant-bush. 

Although Adoniram was breathless, 
Freeman did not connect his condition 
with the aperture in the fence. From 
Freeman’s point of view, it was quite in- 
credible that a boy should face the world 
in girl’s clothes. 

The minister came home from an extra 
church- meeting one day in the next week, 
and sat down at the supper-table with his 
face alight. 

“The whole purpose of the meeting 
was to reconsider the matter of increasing 
my salary,” he explained. ‘It was voted 
unanimously to pay me two hundred dol- 
lars more. It was very kindly and pleas- 
antly dune. Deacon Mudgett spoke most 
flatteringly of my distinguished learning 
and piety, and—I don’t quite know why 
they were so considerate, but they paid 
me the next quarter’s instalment in ad- 
vance!” 

And the minister handed a roll of bills 
across the table to his daughter. In an 
unaccountable manner the eyes of An- 
gelica and little Adoniram met. There 
had been suspicious traces of little Adoni- 
ram’s adventure; fresh creases of an 
iron upon bis gingham ruffles, water- 
stains upon his also freshly ironed hat- 
ribbon. 

Angelica pursued a policy of overlook- 
ing things, partly from a doubt of her 
ability to cope with difficulties of disci- 
pline, partly from a sense of little Adoni- 
ram’s wrongs. Now, after a moment's 
reflection, she suddenly leaned forward 
and refilled little Adoniram’s sauce-dish 
to the brim with plum _preserves,— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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A FRENCH HEROINE. 


In presence of all the French troops 
guarding the capital of Tonquin the 
Governor-General bestowed the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor on Mother Mary 
Teresa, Superior of the Sisters of Charity 
in that empire. The troops were drawn 
up in the little plaza of the city in a square 
surrounding a platform on which were 
the Governor-General and his staff. 

The general, in a solemn and impressive 
tone, addressed her as follows: 


‘*Mother Mary Teresa, when you were 
twenty years of age you received a wound 
from a cannon ball while assisting one of 
the wounded on the field of Balaklava. 
In 1859 the shell from a mitralleuse laid 
you prostrate in the front ranks on the 
battle field of Magenta. Since then you 
have been in Syria, in China, and in 
Mexico, and if you were not wounded it 
was not because you have not exposed 
yourself, 

“In 1870 you were taken up in Reis- 
choffen covered with many saber wounds. 
Such deeds of heroism you have crowned 
a few weeks ago with one of the most 
hervic actions which history records, A 
grenade fell upon the ambulance which 
was under your charge—you took up the 
grenade in your arms; you smiled upon 
the wounded who looked at you with feel- 
ings of dismay; you carried it a distance 
of eighty meters. On laying it down you 
noticed that it was going to burst; you 
threw yourself on the ground; it burst; 
you were seen covered with blood; but 
when persons came to your assistance you 
rose up smiling, as is your wont, You 








“‘The Best is 


the Cheapest.” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good food gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease is naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine money can buy, because 
it cures when all others fail. 


Poor Health —“‘Had poor health for 
years, pains in shoulders, back and hips, 
ith constant headache, nervousness and 
no appetite. Used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
gained strength and can work hard all 
day; eat heartily and sleep well. I tooh 
it because it helped my husband to whom 
it gave strength.’’ Mrs. E. J. Giffels, 
Moose Lake, Mi 


Never Disappoints 








Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia 
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were scarcely recovered from your wound 
when you returned to the hospital whence 
| have now summoned you.” 

Tien the general made her kneel down, 
and, drawing his sword, touched her 
lightly with it three times on the shoulder 
aod pinned the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor on her habit, saying with a quiver- 
ing voice: 

«| put upon you the cross of the brave, 
jn the name of the French people and 
army. Noone has gained it by more deeds 
of heroism, nor by a life so completely 
spent in self-abnegation for the benefit of 
your brothers and the service of your 
country. Soldiers! present arms!” 

The troops saluted, the drums and 
bugles rang out, the air was filled with 
joud acclamations, and all was jubilation 
and excitement as Mother Mary Teresa 
rose, her face suffused with blushes, and 
asked: 

“General, are you done?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said he, 

“Then I will go back to the hospital!’ 
—Catholic Youth. 





MR. GRIMKE’'S BOOK. 
Roxsury, Serr. 26, 1899. 
Kditors Woman's Journal : 

Allow me to call attention to a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. Francis J. Grimké, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., containing three 
sermons on the Lynching of Negroes in 
the South. 

Mr. Grimké, as is well known by many 
of our readers, is the nephew of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké, and so on his 
father’s side a descendant of a Southern 
family of high respectability. Yet, be- 
cause his mother was a colored woman, 
he has known in his own person the 
horrors of slavery. Educated by his 
aunts, he is now filling the position of 
minister of the gospel in a church in 
Washington, but he gives all his influence 
and talents to the service of his mother’s 
race, or rather to the true service of both 
races, by pointing out the true condition 
of the colored man and demanding for 
him his just rights. 

This pamphlet is characterized by the 
most perfect temperance and fairness of 
statement. He recognizes the great need 
of moral education to raise the status of 
both races, and shows the importance of 
the influence of the church, as well as of 
the school, in destroying the race preju- 
dice which is at root of the hatred and 
derision of the people. 

A devout minister of the Christian 
church, he bases much of his argument 
upon the Bible and its teachings, but as 
these sermons were addressed to those 
who accept these as authority, and as the 
Bible speaks the voice of humanity 
through many ages, they do not lose their 
moral force. 

We commend this book to the atten- 
tion of all lovers of justice and of their 
country. E. D. C. 





AJUBY OF MATRONS. 


What our English exchanges describe 
as a very rare event occurred at the Derby 
Assizes recently, viz., the impanelling of a 
jury of matrons. While the court has 
discretion to reprieve a person sentenced 
to death whenever justice demands such 
reprieve, this discretion seems never to be 
exercised, the reprieve being obtained in 
a proper case by the exercise of the royal 
prerogative. However, there is one case 
in which the court is bound to grant a re- 
prieve, and that is where a woman under 
sentence of death is found to be pregnant. 
The fact of such pregnancy is ascertained, 
according to the English statutes, by a 
jury of twelve matrons, who are impan- 
elled and sworn to try whether or not the 
convicted woman is ‘‘quick with child.” 
In case the jury returns such a verdict, the 
court must grant a reprieve until the 
prisoner shall have been delivered, or un- 
til such time has elapsed as to show that 
she could not have been in fact pregnant 
at the time of the verdict. At the expira- 
tion of such time the death sentence 
should, according to law, be carried out; 
but, nowadays, public opinion seems to 
be irrevocably opposed to the execution 
of a woman who has been reprieved in 
this way, and hence a favorable verdict of 
the matrons is practically equivalent to a 
commutation of sentence to life imprison- 
ment. In the Derby Assizes case there 
appears to have been no difficulty experi- 
enced by the sheriff in obtaining a jury. 
There was a large number of women in 
court, and as soon as the prisoner had 
pleaded that she was with child the judge 
ordered the doors to be closed, and that 
no ene be permitted to leave the court. 
The sheriff then proceeded to impanel a 
jury of suitable persons. The Solicitors’ 
Journal remarks that the procedure is a 
rather strange survival. One would sup- 
pose that the simplest way of answering 
the question whether a prisoner making 
such a plea is or is not pregnant would be 
for the judge to decide it upon hearing 
the evidence of the prison doctor or other 





properly qualified practitioner. This is, 
perhaps, the only opportunity afforded 
women in Great Britain to take part in 
the administration of justice.—Albany 
Law Journal. 
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MISS PHILLIPS STOPS A RUNAWAY. 

Grace Phillips, 20 years old, who is con- 
nected with the Mission and Refuge at 
Union Hill, N. J., stopped a :uvaway 
horse, yesterday, that was in danger of 
going over the Palisades at the foot of 
Main Street. As the horse neared her, 
she ran to the middle of the street and, as 
it passed, seized it by the bridle. 

The shock threw her off her feet, but 
she hung on and, finally, after being 
dragged half a block, managed to geta 
grip on the horse’s nostrils. This shut 
off the animal’s wind. When within 20 
feet of the edge of the bluff the plucky 
girl managed to stop the horse. 

Then some men ran up and took charge 
of it. Miss Phillips was warmly praised 
for her bravery. The horse is owned by 
Peter Merklein, who had left it standing 
in front of a grocery store. A passing 
trolley car made it run away. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 


CLUBS AND CHARITIES. 
MINNEAPOLIS, SEP’. 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The annual election of officers for the 
Minneapolis Political Equality Club re- 
sulted as follows: President, Dr. Ethel 
E. Hurd; secretary, Mrs. May Dudley 
Greeley; treasurer, Mrs. Sanford Niles; 
assistant treasurer, to whom all dues are 
paid, Dr. Margaret Koch; organizer, Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., SEPT. 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you, to-day, a Los Angeles 
Herald containing an account of the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Woman’s 
Club House. An event that marks the 
progress of woman along business and 
economic lines deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice; hence, I send you the 
paper. 

You have been familiar with the un- 
wearying efforts of Mrs. Caroline M. Sev- 
erance in the East, in the advancement of 
everything tending to a betterment of the 
conditions of both men and women. I 
need not speak of her great work since 
coming West, not only in Los Angeles but 
throughout all the New World bordering 
on the Pacific. Her name is synonymous 
with reform, progress, advanced thought, 
and every tenet that tends towards the 
improvement of human conditions. 

The women engaged with her here are 
zealous workers along the same lines, but 
with less experience. The secretary and 
treasurer of the Club House Association, 
Miss Smead, was for nine years one of the 
School Board of Newton, and was the 
first president of the Newtonville Wo- 
man’s Guild, one of the earliest organiza- 
tions distinctively for women established 
in the suburban district of Boston, 

It is not necessary for me to add that 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL comes to us 
weekly, and is always a welcome visitor. 

(Mrs.) JENNIE S. PIERCE. 





IDAHO. 


GAMBLERS “PRAY’’ AND MOTHERS “DE- 
MAND.”’ 
Kate E. N. Feltham, of Idaho, in the 
**Political Equality Series,” writes as 
follows: 


Immediately after the adoption of equal 
suffrage, the Idaho Legislature p da 


ness interests of the city were injured by 
the anti gambling ordinance. Some of 
the lawyers iusisted that the anti-gam- 
bling law was invalid, aud, further, . bat 
the law providing tur the voi ganization of 
cities and viliages might alsu be set aside. 
Thus was the matter surrounded by many 
legal terroms, 

Many mothers, being anxious to have 
the o:dinance :etained aud enforced, ap- 
pealed to the lady who bad been president 
of the Caldwetl Equal Suffrage Club dur- 
ing the campaign. She secured legal ad- 
vice to the effect that even though the 
anti-gambling law should be declared un- 
constitutional, the law authorizing the 
organization of cities and villages distinct- 
ly gave to the city council the right to 
“restrain, regulate, or prohibiv’ gambling, 
and there was small likelihood of that 
law being declared unconstitutional. 

A few women met and discussed the 
matter. It was decided to induce several 
different ladies to informally talk with the 
councilmen about the wishes of the moth- 
ers. These talks were to take place as 
though the women had no preconcerted 
plan. A secret meeting was appointed, 
and arrangements were made to have rep- 
resentatives from each ward in the city. 

Before this second meeting the saloon 
men of the city had a petition to the 
mayor and council drawn up by an attor- 
ney, asking that the anti gambling ordi- 
nance be repealed. This petition was cir- 
culated among the business men of the 
city, and was to be presented at the next 
meeting of the board. 

When the women met again, the presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage Club had pre- 
pared a remonstrance, aud arrangements 
were made tw secure, if possible, the sig- 
nature of every woman voter in the city. 

During the next week four men openly 
gambled in defiance of the ordinance. 
They were promptly arrested, tried, con- 
victed, and fined. ‘I'wo of them, refusing 
to pay the fine, went to jail declaring that 
they would have heavy damages for false 
imprisonment. Many efforts were made 
to create sympathy for the imprisoned 
men. The women busily circulated their 
remonstrance, and the saloon men their 
petition. Having been informed that the 
saloon men plauned to fill, with their 
friends, every available seat at the council 
meeting, the women were on hand in 
great numbers before the doors were 
opened, and occupied the whole of the 
spectators’ chairs before their opponents 
arrived. The saloon men and their friends 
were forced to crowd about tne entrance, 
Just before the meeting opened the pro- 
prietor of the largest saloon in the city 
entered, and handed a paper to the city 
clerk. Considerable routine business was 
despatched. At last came the looked-for 
petition. It was worded in due legal 
form, ending with the clause, “and we 
will ever pray.’”’ Among the names signed 
to it were those of many of the business 
men. At the close of its reading our 
councilwoman handed to the clerk the 
remonstrance., In clear, incisive terms it 
demanded that the ordinance be kept upon 
the statute books of the city, and that its 
provisions be enforced. Then followed 
the names of most of the women of the 
city andafew men. Often a husband's 
name had appeared on the petition and 
his wife’a name was found upon the re- 
monstrance. 

As the names of quiet women, seldom 
seen beyond their own door-yards, were 
read out in that assembly, the faces of the 
men grew grave, and it seemed as if they 
realized for the first time the effect of 
equal suffrage in the affairs of the city. 
One of the councilmen, an old gentleman, 
who had been a pronounced anti suffra- 
gist, arose and, referring to the last clause 
in the petition, inquired: ‘*‘And we will 
ever pray; when before did gamblers 
ever pray and our mothers demand?” 

On motion of this gentleman, and with- 
out a dissenting voice, the vote upon the 
petition was “indefinitely postponed.” A 
cheer went up from the women, and the 
saloon men and their friends passed 
silently from the door, 

Two years before women had equal suf- 
frage in Colorado, a large number of 
Caldwell women petitioned the city coun- 
cilon a moral issue, and their petition 
was thrown aside. 


(Other State Correspondence on 8th page.) 








“A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 
Wise people keep their blood pure with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and make sure of 
health. 





stringent law against gambling. During 
the same session a law known as the ‘‘Fee 
Bill” was enacted, which greatly reduced 
thecompensation of certain public officers. 
These officials immediately brought suit, 
and attacked the manner in which the 
‘*Fee Bill” had been enacted. The Su- 
preme Court sustained them. 

Those who favored gambling then 
claimed that the anti-gambling law was 
passed in the same manner as the ‘Fee 
Bill,” and was therefore unconstitutional, 
and two of the district courts declared 
the law invalid because not properly 
enacted. 

Two test cases were taken to the Su- 
preme Court, but have recently been dis- 
missed for technicalities, and the real 
question is still unsettled. 

In many places gambling is openly car- 
ried on. The women in the little city of 
Caldwell, foreseeing such a situation, had 
secured the election of a mayor sound on 
moral questions, and one woman as a 
member of the Council. An ordinance 
prohibiting gambling within the city 
limits was duly passed and published. 

Under the ordinance the vigilance of 
our good marshal was such that profes- 
sional gamblers were reduced to sore 
straits. A wail went up from them, ‘Our 
living is gone.” Strange as it may seem, 
merchants, hotel, and restaurant- keepers 
were heard voicing the cry that the busi- 
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«The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
AN’ CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A, M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday.) 
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Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR OF 1899. 

THE Poston Foop Fair will open Oct. 
2,for one month. There will be more 
Exhibits, Music, Souvenirs, ana Novel 
Entertainments than ever. Mechanics 
Building is undergoing a transformation. 
There will be many surprises for visitors. 
The policy of the management is one of 
progressive enterprise and open-handed 
liberality. With Sousa, Godfrey, Reeves, 
and Missud at the bead of the musical 
programmes; Nellie Dot Ranche in charge 
of the Woman's Department; The New 
England Sportsman in control of the 
“Sportsman’s Paradise;’ and Caterer 
Bow, of Norumbega fame, presiding in 
the café, the ’99 Food Fair will have many 
pleasures in store for visitors. The Rom- 
any Rye gipsy queen and her suite of 
dark-eyed attendants; the Penobscot In- 
dians, in their picturesque dresses of em- 
broidered buckskin; the “Judgment of 
Paris,” startling in its realism, the 
“Charge of the Red Brigade,’’ will be 
added to a host of other attractions. 

The Exposition will be opened to the 
public Monday, Oct. 2, at 10 A. M., with 
inaugural services at 3 P. M. 

Mrs. Marion McBride is taking an active 
part in working up the Woman's Depart- 
ment of this interesting and instructive 
exhibit. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thyn one 
hundred, except that sampler of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered. 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
igpnece. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by proney B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, ¥ the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal nee. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. ©. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, »y Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medial school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addres» 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEK AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Praming 














Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
1s a monthly er devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lent advertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For adve 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martila Andrews, Editor 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


7 Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JournAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 canta 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 
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TO CHRISTIANIZE DEMOCRACY. 


Mrs. Isabella Armitage addressed the 


International Cungregational Council, 
which has just closed, on ‘Woman's 
Work.” Sue said: 


It is not my intention to-day to discuss 
any special methods of Christian work. I 
am tov imperiectly acquainted with the 
Congregativuaiism of the United States 
and of the Kuglish colonies to dream of 
talking abuut methods to people who 
could prubabiy give us suggestions in any 
branch ot Curistian effort, I had much 
better contiue myself to general princi- 

les. 

The church is an institution for form- 
ing charaeter. The end of the church, 
like the end uf man, is the glory of God; 
but the glury of God is shown most of all 
in redeemed human character. Women 
have an immense sphere for forming char- 
acter in the hume life. But it would be 
absurd to ignure that the greatest of all 
the changes which the 19th century has 
brought has been the entrance of the 
disinherited classes into a measure at 
least of political power and of educational 
opportunities, and tbat this revolution is 
widening the sphere of women, both in 
the world and the church, in an un- 
dreamed-vf way. It is the spread of 
democracy, and emphatically of Christian 
democracy, which is doing this. It is of 
supreme interest to us, who have now the 
honor to be your guests, to note the 
triumph of Puritan ideas on this great 
continent, of ideas which were originally 
brought here, not by the French Revolu- 
tion or by the disciples of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, but by the Separatist churches 
of the 17th century. 

To many people the word Puritan sug- 
gests only the negations of Puritanism; 
its ‘*Touch not, taste not, handle not;” its 
frown on innocent pleasures; its carping 
over trifles which it magnified into crimes, 
Thus a great English statesman said in 
public not long ago that if there was any- 
thing which he detested, it was the spirit 
of Puritanism; forgetting that the asceti- 
cism and the narrowness and the intol- 
erance of Puritanism were faults which it 
had in common with all the religious life 
of its age, and from which it could only 
gradually shake itself free. But when we, 
the children of the Puritans, speak of 
Puritanism, we do not mean its short- 
sighted and short-lived negations, but its 
great and abiding affirmations, It affirmed 
that every human soul has direct access 
to God, without the mediation of any 
priest or ritual; and that every human 
soul is directly responsible to God, and 
cannot shift the responsibility on to any 
other. 

These great Puritan ideas are the root- 
ideas from which the modern Anglo Saxon 
democracy sprang. For when you declare 
that all human beings stand on the same 
platform before God, you have a true 
basis for human equality, and, indeed, 
there is no other basis; and when you de- 
clare that every human soul is directly re- 
sponsible to God, you not only touch the 
springs of personal initiative by awaken- 
ing personal responsibility, but you affirm 
that every human soul has a right to de- 
velopment, a right, that is, to obey God 
by following His law of development. 

Just lately, a book has been attracting 
a good deal of attention in France, whose 
title is: ‘“‘What is the Reason of the 
Superiority of the Anglo-Saxons?’ The 
writer notes that all over the globe the 
Anglo-Saxons are becoming the masters; 
that they succeed in the work of conquest 
and colonization, while the Latin races 
fail; and he comes to the conclusion that 
the reason is that the Latin races are 
trained to look to the family and the 
State for all initiative, and so are kept 
permanently in leading strings; while the 
Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, is trained 
to depend only on himself, and thus the 
personal initiative, which is the secret of 
the success of nations, is developed to the 
utmost. No doubt this is true as far as 
it goes, but M. Desmulins overlooks one 
important fact, that the Anglo-Saxon, and 
especially the Anglo-Saxon of the free 
churches, who has played such a great 
part in the colonization of the new 
worlds, has had a religion which, by set- 
ting him face to face with God, alone, and 
responsible, has been a most powerful 
factor in quickening that individual initia- 
tive which he rightly judges to be 
the secret of Anglo-Saxon greatness, 
Whereas a man who commits the direc- 
tion of his character to a priest, weakens 
his own moral initiative and his will 
power. 

Puritan religion appeals to the will, to 
the fully developed personality. America 
has been said to be the country of will; 
but the writer who said so failed to trace 
the intimate connection between this will 
power and the old Puritan training. 

And it was inevitable that the Puritan 
democratic idea should work out in the 
emancipation of women. They too were 
at last seen to be human souls, directly 
related to God and responsible to Him. 
And thus we have reached those great 
changes of the 19th century, the opening 
of the higher opportunities of education, 
and ofa share in public life, to women. 
More and more we are verging to a state 
of things in which 4 woman will be free 
to succeed in any career she chooses, if 
only she has the ability. I am not going 
to make any such mistake as to attempt 
to say where this revolution ought to 
stop. It is inevitable as the law of evolu- 
tion itself; and depend uponit that Nature 
contains within herself her own safe- 
guards for her own evolution. 

But can we not see that this enlarge- 
ment of the education and of the sphere 
of women comes exactly at atime when 
the problems of the world and the church 
demand all the wisdom and knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding that can 
be brought to bear on them? And it is 
largely because of the immensity of these 
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problems that women are being pressed 
into the public service, in a way that 
would have made our grandmothers 
shudder. 

Both America and England and her 
colonies have tbis vast problem to work 
out, how to Christianize the democracy. 
There are many people now who tell us 
that democracy is a failure. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that no 
country has as yet succeeded in establish- 
ingan ideal working democracy. Certainly 
the old Liberal creed, that you have only 
to give a man free institutions to make 
him a free man, and worthy of freedom, 
has proved itself a mistake, But we be- 
lieve in democracy because we are Chris- 
tians, and heirs of the great Puritan tradi- 
tion. We believe that every human being 
has his calling of God to develop in His 
image; and, believing that that calling 


personal choice, we cannot believe that 
any members of the race are intended to 
be kept permanently in leading strings. 
We do not believe in a heathen democracy, 
where the selfish struggle for life is the 
only law. It is for the church to make 
democracy a success by making it a 
Christian democracy. And, such being 
the greatness of the task, what is the 
special part of women in it? What can 
women do for the salvation of the people, 
for the building of the city of God among 
the free nations of the future? 

I should like to think that the influence 
of women on the new democracy of the 
future might resemble the influence of 
St. Francis of Assisi on the history of the 
church, which was in the best sense of the 
word a feminine influence. 
followers made religion human, in those 
dark times when the church seemed to 
have forgotten her mission. They lived 
in fellowship with suffering humanity, 
and in fellowship with nature; and they 
brought men back to nature. They saw 
their brethren and sisters in all mankind, 
and in all God’s beautiful world they 
reverenced his handiwork. And thus, in 
spite of their poverty and asceticism, 
beauty sprang up in their footsteps. Art 
entered on new life as she strove to paint 
the scenes of gospel history, made pic- 
torial for the first time by the simple, 
homely, human language of the Franciscan 
preacher. Men looked on the flowers of 
the field, ‘‘our sweet sisters, the flowers,” 
as St. Francis called them, and saw for 
the first time that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed of one of these. 
And behold, the stone work of church 
and minster began to blossom into lovely 
wreaths on capital and architrave; the 
grotesque ornament of earlier times dis- 
appeared before fairer patterns, sought 
from the humble meadows and woods of 
the craftsman’s home. And the very 
effigies of the dead underwent a change 
from the new spirit. 
draw the sword in defiance of death, but, 
with hands folded meekly in prayer, wait 
their doom in humility and faith, And 
the crowning fruit of the Franciscan in- 
fluence was the great poet who sang of 
the love of man for woman as a thing not 
of earth only, but of heaven, and thus 
lifted it out of the dust and mire of the 
barbarian ages into its native air. 

Now, should it not be aspecial province 
of women to make religion human, and to 
spread its sweet humanities as a savor of 
life unto life, in the midst of the ferment 
of the democracy of the future? Surely 
we make no exaggerated claim for women 
in saying that they have already shown 
their capacity for doing this, Has it not 


the child his relationship to the great 
divine Father and the dear Brother and Re- 
deemer in a way so simple, but yet so 
solemn and real, that for the whole of his 
after life it was a reality to him? The 
Christian religion is mainly a relationship; 
it is the fellowship of the Father and the 
Son and the Spirit. Anthropomorphism, 
if you like; but we have no other measure 
of the divine than the human; and yet we 


which transcend the human, and of mould- 
ing human relationships on a pattern in 
the heavens. If St. Francis made religion 
human, it was because he saw the divine 
everywhere around him. Tolstoi, in his 
novel, ‘‘Anna Karenina,” describes how 
astonished his hero was to find that the 
peasants and the women who lived around 
him, and who were perpetually dealing 
with the realities of sickness, and sorrow, 
and death, were not afraid of these things 
while he himself was horribly in fear of 
them, and dreaded to see any one die. 
They had the simple idealism of faith, 
which made them able to handle even the 
most cruel realities without fear, because 
they saw the heavenly side of them. 

And because I believe that women have 
a special aptitude for this idealism of 
faith, Ido not regard it as more thana 
passing phase that so many women at the 
present day have completely thrown off 
their allegiance to the Christian creed, 
some riding forth to save the world on 
cardboard horses of theory, others falling 
victims to some one of the thousand 
crazes of this restless age, only to change 
it next month for a new one, ever seeking 
for some new Abana or Pharpar in which 
to bathe, and certain only of one thing, 
that in the waters of Israel there is no 





longer any virtue to be found. It was 
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| inevitable that the widening of woman's 
horizon in this century should be accom- 
panied by some of the shocks and sorrows 
without which no revolution can be 
brought about. But if there is such a 
reality as the relationship of the human 
heart to the heart of God, then, sooner or 
later, the womanly heart will fiod its 
way back to that relationship, and then 
the finer educational opportunities, and 
the larger entrance into life which are 
now open to woman, will only help to 
widen her outlook and to give sanity to 
her judgment. 

And may not women, by holding fast 
their own faith in Christian ideals, help 
to save the Anglo-Saxon democracies of 
the future from the mistake which is made 
(for example) by so many French critics 
of Anglo-Saxon success, the mistake of 
thinking that that success has been won 
merely by hard common sense, and un- 
scrupulous pushing, and exclusive devo- 
tion to material ends? The Pilgrim Fathers 
were idealists of the most ardent kind, 
and it was largely because they were so 
that they founded the great American 
empire. In the splendid national art 
gallery of New York you have Bastien Le 
Page’s noble picture of the dreamer who 
saved France; and that dreamer was a 
woman, We cannot all dream on so splen- 
did a scale; but it may be the work of all 
of us to see the heavenly vision that lies 
hidden behind the commonplaces of daily 
life. To nourish such visions, to feel and 
maintain the sacredness of common 
things, of common relationships, of daily 
experiences, is a function for which women 
should be peculiarly fitted. I have seen 
people riding in a railway carriage through 
| beautiful country absorbed in reading 
some silly tale, while nature was unfold- 
ing before them a lovely panorama of 
mountain and stream and woodland, 
Alas, thus do too many of us ride through 
life, indifferent to the great moral per- 
spectives to which our words and actions 
might be linked. Where there is no vision, 
the people perish. Let us hold fast to our 
visions. Let us hold fast to the visions 
of our forefathers, interpreting them in 
accordance with the needs of our own 
times and countries. 

And certainly a democratic age will 
make great demands on the idealism of 
faith, in many ways. It is not always 
easy to believe that every man is a 
brother. It demands faith to see the 
image of God in human faces which are 
degraded by sin. It is not by reasoning 
but by love that such a faith in human 
possibilities is reached. The democracy 
of the future will need all the forces of 
sympathy and love which are stored in 
women to fulfil its own ideals. 

And may it not be the special province 
of women to keep alive those virtues 





| which a democratic age is likely to 
neglect? Such virtues as humility, for 
| example. In that wonderful storehouse 


| of Christian common-sense, the ‘‘Lives of 
| the Fathers of the Desert,’’ it is related 
| that St. Anthony, having fled to the desert 
| from the temptations of the world, found 
that the desert also had its own tempta- 
| tions. And one night he saw in a vision 
| the whole earth covered with the gins 
and snares of the enemy, and be cried in 
anguish, ‘‘Lord, what shall save a man 
from perils as thick as these?” And a 
| voice from heaven answered him, ‘“Hu- 
mility, O Anthony, humility!’ How can 
humility flourish in a society where every 
man is pushing and striving with all his 
might to be foremost in the struggle for 
life? Yet the very ugliness of this strug- 
gle, the ugliness of human character with- 
| out humility, throws us back on Christian 
| ideals. Whether the democracy succeeds 
or not, the Christian ideal of character 
| must be realized. I do not say that hu- 
| mility is a virtue for women only; I think 
| it is the crowning grace of a man; but 
| certainly it is easier to women than to 
men, and should be held by women as a 
| pearl of great price, which has been spe- 
| cially committed to their keeping. 
Yet Iam far from thinking that these 
| realities of character are easily reached. 
| Itis no light thing to be good. Women 
are not saviours of the world; they are 
poor human sinners, beset by human 
temptations. The secret of St. Francis's 
influence was learned in the school of 
Christ by penitence and self-surrender; 
and this is the true school for us all. We 
none of us get to the rock on which our 
religious life may be surely built till we 
know that we are sinners, and are glad to 
touch the hem of his garment. Life is 
made very easy and pleasant, to-day, for 
many women. While some are more and 
more involved in the struggle for bread, 
there are others who seem to have noth- 
ing to do but to drain one cup of pleasure 
after another. We have dropped, to-day, 
the negations of Puritanism; we no longer 
think well of its asceticism; we are in no 
danger of trying to please God by reject- 
ing His good gifts; but the necessity for 
self-sacrifice will still offer itself continu- 
ally. if the will of God is to be done on 
earth. “Go where thou wilt, seek what- 
soever way thou canst,’’ said Thomas 
a4 Kempis, “‘still shalt thou find the cross.”’ 
The women who followed Jesus on earth 
did not forsake him at the cross, or be- 
tray him in the judgment-hall. Will they 
be as faithful in the future? Will they 
ever deem it their highest reward to hear 








the heavenly voice, which says, ‘‘O daugh- 
ter, great is thy faith’? If they are thus 
faithful, they will count among the regen- 
erative furces of the future. What great 
things women may yet do I do not ven- 
ture to predict; but, in the changes which 
the 20th century may bring, I trust their 
eyes may be fixed on being rather than on 
doing, and that they will never forget 
that the greatest of all functions which a 
woman cap perform for the commonwealth 
is to be a nourisher of great hopes and 
lofty ideals, and that this may be the 
function of the least among us, as well as 
of the greatest. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
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Singularly enough, this is, or might be 
made in any country, one of the least 
expensive departments of work, because 
most capable of developing self-support. 
There are no communities so poor or 80 
rude but what they can and will pay the 
physician for his or her services in some 
way. if they are taught to do so. If they 
have been brought up to receive the ser- 
vices gratuitously, they will naturally be 
the last ones to protest against so con- 
venientacustom. But in every commu- 
nity the majority can pay, and thus enable 
the doctor to succor the less opulent 
minority with little recourse to outside 
aid. This is especially true of dispensary 
and domiciliary work. The expenses of a 
hospital are greater, and perhaps the 
majority of hospital patients become such 
because of their greater poverty. But I 
am sure that every one of us who has had 
begging to do will bear witness to the 
fact that it is a comparatively easy task 
to raise money for hospital work. The 
great need and opportunity for men medi- 
cal missionaries is not within my domain. 
The urgency and need for women doctors, 
and the wonderful opportunities open to 
them, I cannot too strongly express, Six 
women physicians to one hundred mission 
stations, and not one station of them all 
where such a worker would not be a 
strong reinforcement; few where she is 
not greatly needed, and none, save in the 
Turkish Empire, where she may not 
readily go and work. 

Why are not more sent? Why do not 
more women ask to go? They are not 
sent because our churches do not under- 
stand, do not realize the inadequacy of 
the present work, nor the imperative op- 
portunity that this work opens up for 
their missions. More women do not go, 
because the churches do not demand 
them. Labor in every department is regu- 
lated by demand and supply, no less in 
missions than in manufactories. When 
the churches call for missionaries, mis- 
siovaries in abundance will be forthcom- 
ing. Mission boards are merely the dis- 
tributing agents. The churches are in 
absolute control of the missionary stock 
market. Few pastors realize this, and 
fewer churches. But itis a fundamental 
fact. Most of us here present to-day rep- 
resent some individual church, Most of 
us have officially, or might have unoffi- 
cially, great moulding power in that 
church. Home problems are weighty, 
but no less weighty is this problem of 
what we are going to do with our foreign 
missions. The church of former genera- 
tions prayed strenuously for the open 
door, Let usreceive the abundant answer 
through their prayers with effort as strenu- 
ous, and with a Christian intelligence 
worthy of our predecessors. 

Many of us here present have also in 
the divine providence been placed in posi- 
tions where we have much to do with 
young life, where many maturing men 
and women turn to us for advice and 
guidance as to their future life. Of the 
problems of young men, analogous as they 
are to those of young women, I will not 
speak, But how many young women 
come to pastor or friend for advice: ‘*‘What 
shall I do with my life? I am a Christian. 
I wish to serve God and man. I am edu- 
cated, and can perhaps specialize still 
further. The profession of teaching is 
crowded. Medicine is crowdéd with men, 
if not with women. Literature, journal- 
ism, art, demand unusual talent to ensure 
success. business is crowded,’’—and so 
on down the list of occupations for women. 
Who has not seen many and many a 
choice Christian young woman perplexed 
and downcast that no answer came to her 
demand for a chance to join the ranks of 
useful labor? Why are we not free to say 
to her confidently, ‘‘Use your ability and 
equipment in foreign mission work’’? 
Why do we not dare to say to her, ‘‘Fit 
yourself for a teacher, or study medicine, 
or equip yourself for some form of hospi- 
tal, orphanage, or college settlement 
work, and then apply to a mission board, 
and go abroad where you are so sorely 
needed’? Because the churches are not 
demanding her services. The Mission 
Board asks for workers, but until the 
churches demand them, the call will not 
be answered, 

Great changes and great expansions 
have been taking place and are taking 
place in Christian life at home. Corre- 
sponding changes and expansions are its 
legitimate fruit abroad. As in every great 
movement, so in this, there is danger— 
danger of getting away from the all- 
pervading religious motive and spirit. 
But, recognizing and guarding against 
this inherent danger, the duty and the 
privilege of the church are to expand 
symmetrically at home and abroad. What 
is needed, and appears as the legitimate 
fruit of the Christ life at home, is a hun- 
dred fold more needed abroad, both as a 
succor to destitution and distress and as an 
exponent and preacher of the love of God. 

We are sometimes tempted to think 
that our American churches are declining 
in missionary interest. I do not believe 
it. I believe that they have stepped out 
of the past, and have not yet stepped into 





the future. The numbers of those more or 





a, 
less interested in missions in our churches 
and congregations are far larger than ever 
before. But they are asking, “Lord, what 
wouldst Thou bave us to do?” Our 
American Board, moved by this spirit of 
the times, is laboring wisely and well to 
bring to the churches the answer to this 
dumb questioning. And the answer jg 
specialization, individual church responsi. 
bility. This reply is being accepted, ang 
every church which does so accept is 
feeling the impetus and the solving powey 
of it. It is one thing to feel that you are 
supporting five hundred missionaries ang 
one hundred mission stations. It is a far 
more practical and stimulating thing to 
know that you are responsible for one oy 
two missionaries, and for a definite part 
of the work of a definite station. Simi. 
larly, it is one thing for a church or indi. 
vidual to feel that the missionaries are 
preaching the gospel and doing good ina 
general way. It is a far more practica) 
and stimulating thing to know that they 
are using all the methods and devices of 
Christian benevolence and _ helpfulness 
that have been found to embody the 
fruitage of Christian life at home, and 
that they are manned and equipped for 
such service, Money is needed, workers 
are needed. Make the need definite and 
practical, and it will be generously met, 
Comparatively few will give largely, or go 
far, if the work is hazy and indefinite, 
Many will do both, if they see something 
clear and definite to be accomplished, 
Hence, as a woman speaking for hundreds 
of fellow women, eager and free to make 
their lives tell for God and humanity, | 
would plead for greater expansion and 
specialization of our work abroad, and 
for specialization at home. 

The number of churches in our denomi- 
pation is known; the number of members 
and adherents is definite; and the indi- 
vidual and aggregate wealth in each is 
also capable of a certain estimate. The 
foreign mission work undertaken by the 
denomination should not be allowed to 
exceed the reasonable ability of the 
churches to provide men and women and 
money for that work. I presume a care- 
ful investigation of this relativity at the 
present moment would show that the 
limit is not reached. If this limit is ex- 
ceeded, then common honesty and pru- 
dence demand that we reduce our under- 
takings to the measure of our ability. If 
the limit is neither reached nor exceeded, 
let us as ministers and as church-members 
acknowledge the fact, and treat it as we 
do our other business liabilities. Let us 
remember that the immediate responsi- 
bility for our missionary undertaking 
rests upon us of the churches. The re- 
sponsibility of our mission boards is but 
secondary and mediate, 

Fellow Christians, the underlying 
thoughts which I have been impelled to 
bring before you on this important sub- 
ject are applicable, I am aware, to no one 
sex, to no one church, to no one country, 
but to all who, in our day, love and seek 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of God in 
all the world. I have not spoken in detail 
of the grand achievements of our mis- 
sionary work of this country. I have not 
brought up before you the blessed and in- 
spiring memories of those women who 
have wrought nobly in the past, and who 
have gone on to their higher service. | 
have not dwelt upon the work of those 
who, the heat and burden of the day over, 
are here among us with the benediction 
of saintly old age. I have not put into 
words the thoughts that are in all our 
hearts of the women who, as we are 
here enjoying this plentitude of Christian 
fellowship, are standing alone, brave, in- 
spired by heavenly fellowship, to do the 
work to which they have gone forth. The 
past has rendered its account of success 
and of failure. Our business is with the 
present and with the future. At home, 
the ministry, medicine, and the teaching 
profession are all overcrowded. Where is 
the church of any size which has not in its 
membership young people — especially 
young women—whose abilities and possi- 
bilities are yoing to waste for lack of 
definite opportunity? Who shall say, also, 
that there is not abundant treasure held 
in Christian stewardship in our churches 
which is being corrupted by the moth and 
rust of acquisitiveness or of indifference, 
and which might be rolling up heavenly 
interest by sending the men and women 
to the work which needs them and which 
they need? So would our pulpits abroad 
be full, our schools be put on a footing of 
efficiency and equipment that would make 
them great beacon lights. So should we 
see medical] missions with proper hospitals 
and dispensaries multiply; and orphan- 
ages, recently thrust upon us by unusual 
exigencies, but not yet adopted as a part 
of our church work, would grow into an 
important, as they are a Christlike and an 
indisputably efficacious arm of missionary 
work. Homes for widows in India, in- 
dustrial schools, where these are so much 
more needed than are ordinary schools, 
and all the devices which the missionary 
now regretfully resigns because of inad- 
equate appropriations, would then start 
into spontaneity in the presence of more 
workers, and in the knowledge of the 
direct sympathy and coédperation of the 
churches at home. So. when the demand 
abroad is endorsed and enforced by an 
equal demand at home, let us not fear 
that the men and women will not be 
forthcoming. 

The recruiting bureaus of our army in 
the Philippines do not lack men, nor, if in 
in need of their succor, would they Jack 
women; and yet the cause is not one of 
especial patriotism. No more will the 
army of God abroad lack recruits when 
once our recruiting agents, the missions 
boards, are authorized by the churches to 
do their work. 








CasTtLE SQUARE THEATRE. For the 
week beginning Oct. 9, the Harkins and 
Barbour version of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
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